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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthines of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


== 


THE CHURCH AND NATURE 


N his closing sermon of the church year, the Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins of King’s Chapel, Boston, de- 
clared that one of the curious things of Christian 

history is the neglect by the church of nature as a 
help in the religious life. Both Catholic and Protestant 
churches have ignored and neglected nature and na- 
ture study, and especially the Protestant. The 
Catholics have had an occasional Saint, like St. Fran- 
cis, with a feeling for nature, and a knowledge of how 
to use nature in building up the spiritual life, but few 
Protestant leaders have had that knowledge. Mr. 
Perkins asked his people on their vacations to open 
their minds and hearts to the higher suggestions of 
their environment. 

Among liberals the reluctance to use nature in re- 
ligion has been due probably to a suspicion of senti- 
ment, a fear of feeling, a devotion to fact. We share 
that suspicion and those fears. Religion is injured as 
much by mush and sentimentality as by intellectual 
error. But we are sure that Mr. Perkins was right in 
pointing out what a tremendous asset a true compre- 
hension of nature may be to us. The mind that is 
trained to take in both the marvels and the beauties 
of nature is a mind that is fitted better to sense the 
beauty of the Lord our God. There is a largeness 
about nature that lifts us above the pettiness which is 
such a deadly enemy of devotion. There is a gen- 
erosity in nature which makes us think of the giver of 
every good and perfect gift. In contact with nature, 
we recover our perspective, our sense of proportion. 
We free ourselves from many of our worries and cares. 
And if we are reminded of the stern side of nature, and 
told that this nullifies any value nature may have for 
religion, let us recall what stern adventure, high enter- 
prise, bitter conflicts, deep sorrows, have accomplished 
in the spiritual culture of mankind. 

* * 


NAMES COUNT 


AMES count. If one does not believe it let him 
try to find a name for a union of two churches, 
or of two papers. The editor of The Christian 

Hvangelist says that the name for the union of two de- 
nominations, “‘Reformed and Evangelical Church,” is 
clumsy. The editor of The Reformed Church Messenger 
replies that he and others do not like “the double- 
barreled name,”’ but who can suggest another name 
that will satisfy both parties. The editor of the E'van- 


gelist answers: “No matter. Nobody succeeds in 
creating names very often in church history. Evolu- 
tion takes care of that.’’ Many church names like 
Methodist, Baptist, Quaker, are accidents or nick- 
names. Even names like Anglican, Calvinist, Lu- 
theran, were not deliberately chosen by the founders 
of the communions. 

The name Congregationalist and Herald of Gospel 
Liberty for two merged papers was so clumsy and so 
inefficient that it soon went by the board and when 
the committee took Advance as a name they would 
not even qualify it with the article ‘the.’ Names 
count, but they count mainly because we set such 
store by them. 


* * 


WE OURSELVES COULD BE HITLERS 
F course the whole story has not come out of 
Germany yet. It is a reasonable guess, 
however, that the ferocity of the reprisals is in 
direct ratio to the greatness of the danger to the Hitler 
government. It was not an insignificant uprising. 
It was a revolution—put down by the quick thinking, 
quick acting, Hitler. Can this dictator survive? 
Can he duplicate the feat of Mussolini? Can the 
Nazis consolidate their position as the Bolsheviki 
have done? Nobody knows, of course, but we doubt 
it. Germany is not Italy and it is not Russia. 

We hardly need say that we should like to see 
Hitler overthrown. We should like to see him over- 
thrown even if it meant the return of the Hohenzol- 
lerns. We should like to see him overthrown even if 
in his place there came a dictator from the Socialist 
ranks, or a dictator from the Catholic ranks. If we 
have to have dictators, we should like a variety. We 
especially should like to watch the work of a broad- 
minded, fine Jew as dictator in Germany for a time. 

In our judgment some form of constitutional 
government for the Reich will come in the not distant 
future. The sovereignty still is vested in the people— 
terrorized though they may be for a time. Hitler is 
a minority ruler. By the method of the three-minute 
trial and the firing squad he is not likely to obtain 
the support of the vast majority. In time their 
power will be felt, and we believe that he will go. 

In visualizing Germany we ought to think of 
the suffering masses rather than of the swashbuckling 
leaders drunk with power. Our sympathy should go 
out to these people of the rank and file. Our prayers 
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should rise night and day for them. Our help should 
be extended freely to the victims who have fled before 
the blasts of persecution and bloodshed. 

And we should take home to ourselves the lesson 
of the hour, as of the centuries, that, but for the grace 
of God, we ourselves might be Hitlers. We have the 
same lust for power in our hearts. We must control 
it, sublimate it, irradiate it with humility, use what 
comes to us gently and wisely, and make ourselves as 
ready and willing to lay it down as to take it up for 


the good of our fellow men. 
* * 


OUR NATIONAL PRESIDENT 


ICTOR A. FRIEND, president of the Gen- 
eral Convention, representing the Universalist 
churches, has sent a letter to every minister 

in the denomination asking that Universalists get be- 
hind the movement to clean up the movies. We en- 
dorse the letter and express our gratitude to this lay- 
man, who takes every job in the church that he accepts 
seriously. His letter is timely and will do good. It 
is as follows: 


Probably you are better informed about the fight 
on indecent movies than I am, but I feel it my duty as 
president of the Universalist General Convention to 
call attention to the united effort now being made by 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews to get actual results 
from the movie magnates. 

The Will Hays organization is exceedingly active in 
sending out propaganda and in giving out interviews, 
but the cold hard fact is that indecent plays are being 
shown. 

The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica asks us to ask our members to stay away from inde- 
cent plays and to stay away from all plays in houses 
that persistently show indecent ones. The Catholic 
bishops and Jewish rabbis are making their power felt. 
We must not lag:behind. The movies are responsible 
for sex excesses, condonation of crime and the cynicism 
of many young people. The indecent movies are deadly 
enemies of everything the Universalist Church stands for 
and must be driven out of business. 

x x 


ST. JOSEPH’S GUILD ASKS US TO PRAY 


E reverence St. Joseph. We honor St. Joseph’s 

Guild at Sterling, N. J. We believe in prayer, 

and we like the spirit back of an appeal by 

Catholics to Jews and Protestants that they should 

unite in prayer for our land and people, but we are 

afraid that many awkward questions will be asked 

about the prosperity that we are requested to pray for. 

Is it the prosperity of the Harding and Coolidge days? 

Are we asked to pray that everybody shall have plenty 
of money? 

We will join and ask Universalists to join if 
prosperity can be defined as a fair chance for everybody 
to work and earn bread, a just division of the fruits of 
labor, no plutocratic domination, no labor union dom- 
ination, less spending for display and indulgence, more 
spending for the common good, and the end of doles 
and relief. 

We should like to see the prosperity of the noble 
culture which comes through study, through labor 
and through thought for the other fellow. 

The endorsement of a prayer movement by a lot 


of politicians is good so far as it goes, but some way 
it does not make much of a hit with us. 

Brother Augustine, head of St. Joseph’s Guild, is 
asking Jewish congregations to set aside Friday eve- 
ning, Sept. 7, or Saturday, Sept. 8, and Protestants 
Sept. 9, for country-wide prayers for prosperity. 

The call to prayer was issued in accordance with 
a resolution adopted during the second annual Fathers’ 
Day celebration held at the National Shrine of St. 
Joseph on Sunday, June17, In part it reads as follows: 


Whereas, it is our firm belief that, if all who have 
confidence in God the Almighty Father of all man- 
kind were, regardless of race, color, or creed, to turn to 
Him in prayer, beseéching His help and guidance, our 
beloved land would soon be restored to prosperity; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, that Saint Joseph’s Guild shall make 
every effort to induce the men and women of the 
United States, individually, and in groups or organiza- 
tions of whatever denomination, to unite in humble 
prayer, beseeching our common Father in Heaven 
to guide our hearts and minds and to inspire our leaders, 
so that this nation may be restored again to a condi- 
tion of prosperity, peace and happiness. 

* x 


OUR LIBERALISM 


R. FREDERIC W. PERKINS of Washington 
and Dr. Russell H. Stafford of the Old South 
Church, Boston, have written to thank us for 

publishing the address by Owen D. Young at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Dr. Stafford touches us deeply 
by declaring that the address of Mr. Young ‘“‘is charac- 
teristically in tone with the general policy of your 
paper, which is one of the most comforting and inspir- 
ing of continuing witnesses to that sound liberalism 
which has of late gone out of fashion, but in which 
some of us still believe heart and soul, as against the 
reactionaries on the one hand and the fire-eating 
radicals on the other.” 

We aim for the thing that Dr. Stafford says we 
attain. We too belong with the liberals. Though we 
often fail, it cheers us to have great constructive 
liberals think that our contribution counts. 

* * 


AIR CONDITIONING 


N the smoker up at the head of the train the tem- 
perature was well up in the nineties; in the 
coaches and Pullmans farther back it was well 

down in the seventies. On both smoker and the other 
cars there beat down the same pitiless July sun. Over 
all the cars there was the same metal roof. Under 
them all there was the same red-hot road-bed. The 
difference lay in a new device called air-conditioning. 
Out of the deadliest heat of New York and Washing- 
ton men stepped into the bracing atmosphere of 
perfect autumn days. There is danger in it, of course. 
One must learn how to use any new invention designed 
to promote health and happiness. Bathed in per- 
spiration, one had better pull a wrap about him and 
cool off slowly. But there is no question but what air- 
conditioning is one of the changes destined to have a 
tremendous influence on the race. It will affect life 
for the white race in the tropics. It will modify living 
and working conditions in cities. It will make hot 
weather conventions places of inspiration rather than 
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of torture. It may even promote a universal desire to 
go to church in August. 

Now we are beginning to wonder if night journeys 
on sleeping cars in torrid weather are not about as 
invigorating and health promoting experiences as 
one can have. 

The old gray-haired conductor on the five o’clock 
Pennsylvania train out of Washington stopped his 
work long enough to say: “It’s a prophecy. But if the 
human race goes ahead as fast as it has been going, 
where will it land?’ 

yc t BE 


“THE RED NETWORK”’ 


HE New York Post has set the nation laughing 
by disclosing the fact that the New York police 
department uses “The Red Network” in a 

campaign against radicals, and that one of the people 
listed in this book is Mayor LaGuardia, head of the 
city government, and therefore head of the police 
department. 

Among the others listed as red, or red sym- 
pathizers, are Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace, Secretary of Interior 
Ickes, and U.S. Senators Borah and Norris. 

Among the prominent clergymen are Rabbi 
Stephen 8S. Wise, Father John A. Ryan, director of 
the National Catholic Welfare Council, Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, and Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 

Authors include Sherwood Anderson, Floyd Dell, 
Havelock Ellis, Norman Hapgood, Fannie Hurst, 
Will Irwin, Sinclair Lewis, Bruce Bliven, W. E. Wood- 
ward and H. L. Mencken, while others prominent in 
the arts are Lee Simonson, Lorado Taft, Leopold 
Stokowski, Eva Le Gallienne, Edna St. Vincent Millay 
and Margaret Bourke-White. 

Cther persons listed are: 

A. A. Berle, New York City chamberlain, Lillian 
Wald, social worker, Newton D. Baker, Clarence Dar- 
row, Arthur Garfield Hays, Israel Zangwill, Ben B. 
Lindsey, Diego Rivera, Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale 
University, Elmer Rice, Eamon De Valera, president 
of the Irish Free State, William Allen White, Edouard 
Herriot of France, Dr. Mary E. Wooley and Morris 
Ernst. 

In all, 1,300 people are listed. The author of 
the volume is Elizabeth Dilling, a resident of a small 
suburb of Chicago. 

One of those listed said that he had been trying 
for years to get into this company. Another said he 

would have counted it a disgrace to be left off. 

: There is no significance to the list, of course, 
_ The people listed, so far as we have seen the names, 
are among our most useful and patriotic citizens. The 
only significance attaching to the matter in any way 
lies in the laughter that greeted the publication. 
The American people, as a whole, have common sense. 
They see that because a man favors an amendment to 
a constitution, he is not necessarily an enemy of the 
constitution. In fact, he may be a vastly greater 
friend than the man who opposes the amendment. 

Because a person endorses progressive legisla- 
tion, so called, or insists that human rights are of 
more importance than property rights, or prefers to 
have spent on the navy or army half as much as some- 


body else wants to spend, or is willing to study Soviet 
Russia and see if it has anything to teach us, or de- 
mands that even a red-handed murderer shall have 
his day in court, there is no justification for calling 
him a red. 

We have no comment to make on Elizabeth 
Dilling, author of ““The Red Network,” for she is not 
known to us personally. But many who take her 
position represent a type of mind which once an- 
noyed us, but which now amuses us. 

It is a closed mind, unimaginative, wooden in its 
texture, devoid of humor, and egotistical sometimes 
to the verge of paranoia. It represents a class of 
people whose intelligence has to be ranked low, and 
whose patriotism can be described only by the old 
saying that the road to hell is paved with good inten- 
tions. Ordinarily, two human beings can converse 
and exchange ideas, but people blinded by the red 
menace too often have no ideas to exchange, except 
this fixed obsession of danger to our country from 
everybody who dares to doubt the heaven-inspired 
mission of the most conservative political groups, or 
the need of preparedness. 

Let us not get ourselves all heated up in hot 
weather by arguing with obsessions. In social 
gatherings let us politely give our arms to dear ladies 
of the super-patriotic type, and lead them to cooling 
drinks. We were about to write “Let us hear them out,” 
but of course nobody could hear them out. Let us 
hear them as long as time permits, and escape as best 
we can, feeling that in letting the stuff have vent we 
have served their husbands and perhaps prevented an 
over-taxing of our asylums. 


*% * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
The new moderator of the Church of Scotland 
says that the enthusiasm for foreign mission work 
which existed fifty years ago has disappeared very 
largely, and that the attention formerly directed to 
work over seas is being concentrated on work at home. 


Delegates representing ten thousand of the two 
hundred and fifty thousand United Presbyterians, fun- 
damentalists to the last drop of blood, defeated the 
resolution for union with the Presbyterian Church of 
the U.S. A. So the matter is postponed again. 


Somebody at the National Council described 
Hubert Herring, new associate editor of Advance, as 
‘‘a combination of G. K. Chesterton, a Congregational 
minister and a police reporter.” 


In a little over a year, Dr. Huntley has christened 
seventeen children and taken in forty new church 
members at Peabody, Mass. How steadily and sys- 
tematically he works! 


So the Congregationalists of the country also are 
to be appraised, surveyed, investigated, looked into 
and advised by a new commission on appraisal! 
Who will be next? 


To hang on persistently, and to let go utterly, are 
both signs of mental poise and power. 
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Our Common Task’ 
Frederic W. Perkins 


The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; and to depart 
from evil is understanding.—Job. 28 : 28. 


I PARIN CE on a raw and gusty day, when fog-bound 
9 13! in a snug harbor on the eastern coast of 
N K 2| Maine, I was talking with a fisherman about 
iexdi| the strong tides that swirl around the ledges 
of the Bay of Fundy. He said: “I treat those tides 
with a holy fear.”’ 

He did not mean that he was afraid of them, nor 
did he regard them as hostile foes. He often made 
them the friends of his daily business. But he did 
mean that he took them seriously and treated them 
with profound respect. He did not treat them 
flippantly. He felt deference and awe in the presence 
of a power whose ways must be learned on their own 
terms. He knew that the sea does not show its friendly 
side to the careless blunderer or the egotistical boaster. 
It demands the humility that is willing to learn and 
the respect that is willing to obey. 

Something of this life-attitude of my sailor friend 
is what is suggested by that phrase, “the fear of the 
Lord.’ Quite possibly it connoted to the writer of 
the book of Job a haunting terror that ought to dis- 
appear in the nobler conception of God as love. But 
that does not touch the heart of the matter. Call it 
reverence or respect as more truly expressive of the 
idea. It is the idea, not the English translation of it, 
that matters. That idea is that the ultimate reality 
in the world is a Power to which we must conform, 
whose ways we must strive to understand, and to 
whom we must show intelligent respect. The soul of 
the universe will have the last word. Our splendid 
freedom, the sign of our divinity, is freedom to choose 
our compulsions. 

I think that there is hardly anything that our 
religious ideals and, may I add, our educational ideals 
more need today than that touch of spiritual austerity. 
God, to be sure, is not a despot, whose uncertain favor 
we must beseech; but neither is He the elected presi- 
dent of a democracy, placed in office by our votes. 
He is a constitutional monarch—constitutional, not 
capricious, bound by the same laws that bind His 
children, but none the less the Sovereign before whose 
majestic presence we bow as well as the Father in 
whose enswathing love we dwell. The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom because it is respect 
for God’s way of doing things. If our way of doing 
things is to amount to anything, it must be allied 
with that. 

We recognize this without question in the physical 
world. One of the most interesting incidents in the 
digging of the Panama Canal was the problem of deal- 
ing with the sliding walls of the Culebra cut. Again 
and again the bottom upheaved and the sides slipped 
down and blocked the channel. Not until the walls 
were cut back to what the engineers call “‘the angle of 
repose” did the slides stop. Equilibrium was estab- 


*Baccalaureate sermon to the graduating class of Wilson 
Teachers’ College, Washington, D. C., in the Universalist 
National Memorial Church, June 14, 1934. 


lished and stability maintained when the cut was so 
related to the whole physical universe that the forces 
which seemed a hostile conspiracy to tear it down be- 
came a friendly conspiracy to hold it up. The en- 
gineer would call it harmony with the laws of physics. 
The religious seer might call it harmony with the will 
of God. They are but different ways of saying the 
same thing. The essential truth is that no canal 
builders would ever dream of success on any other 
terms. The fear of the Lord, respect for God’s way 
of doing things, is the beginning of wisdom, and also 
the end. 

. The same condition holds in the world of human 
relationships. The law of good-will is as truly wrought 
into the structure of the universe as the law of gravi- 
tation. The effects of flouting it may be slower in 
appearing but they are just as sure. The world 
today is a laboratory in which that truth is being 
tragically demonstrated. Whatever may be other 
causes af our chaos, surely one cause has been a general 
refusal even to ask the question, Is there any basic pat- 
tern to which human affairs must conform? We have 
been quite sure of what we want. But what does 
God want? If there is anything that He wants, it 
might be well to find it out. We may make many 
mistakes in answering that question. But the crown- 
ing mistake is not to ask it. 

The present break-down is not because God has 
forgotten His world, as some think in their despair, 
but because He will not forget it or let go of it or ab- 
dicate His lordship over it. If I were ever tempted to 
lose faith in God, it would be because men went crazy 
in the pursuit of wealth, flouted the standards of de- 
cency and fair play, ranked commercial profits above 
human well-being, allowed thousands to starve in 
the midst of plenty, sought nationalistic greatness by 
methods that ensure war, and conceived of peace as 
only an armed truce—and nothing happened. Then 
indeed one might be tempted to believe that God is a 
negligible factor in this world of ours and has nothing 
fundamentally important to say as to how it shall be 
run. Itisa hard way to learn that the fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom, but we must learn it or 
greater disaster awaits us. 

Now does not ail this emphasize the deeper sig- 
nificance of our common task—your task as representa- 
tives of public education, my task as a representative 
of organized religion? Each has its special emphasis 
and peculiar technique. But they overlap, and what 
they have in common is the heart of both. Effective 
religion requires the educational method of approach, 
and effective education requires the religious estimate 
of human personality. I want to think that your 
presence here today and my great privilege in being 
asked to preach this baccalaureate sermon imply 
recognition of that community of function. We have 
abolished the union of church and state. We cannot 
abolish the union of education and religion without 
emasculating both. 

What is religion? William James has defined it as 
“belief that there is an unseen spiritual order and that 
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our highest good consists in harmoniously relating 
ourselves thereto.”’ I like that, and quote it because 
it goes beneath creedal formulations and ceremonial 
observances and puts the emphasis on a fundamental 
attitude and fellowship. The purpose of religion, so 
conceived, is to fit men and women into the fabric 
of the spiritual universe. Its power will uphold them 
and the work of their hands if they respect it. That 
same power will crush them if they flout it. The fear 
of the Lord, respect for God’s way of doing things, is 
the beginning of wisdom. 

Am I saying too much if I say that the noblest 
ideal of education is also “belief that there is an un- 
seen spiritual order and that our highest good consists 
in harmoniously relating ourselves thereto?’ In- 
tellectual power, knowledge of the tools of personal 
skill, understanding of this marvelous world in which 
we live, familiarity with the processes of society, ac- 
quaintance with the best that has been thought and 
said and done in the field of literature and art, the 
development of stable character—all this and much 
more is education. But what is it for? What is the 
deeper significance of this stupendous enterprise? 
It is found in the faith, as I see it, that boys and girls, 
men and women, are children of an unseen spiritual 
order, and that their highest good consists in being 
harmoniously related thereto. To serve with un- 
flagging devotion that heavenly vision, transfiguring 
the mechanics and the routine, is our common task. 

Specifically, to bring all this to a focus, that means 
two things. 

It means, in this so-called machine-age, an in- 
creased emphasis on the worth of human personality. 

About two years ago I was called upon to pay 
public tribute to the memory of a notable man, a per- 
sonal friend whose rich and stimulating life I had 
shared for many years. The truest thing I could say 
about him was that he was a man greater than the 
sum of all his parts. He was a distinguished lawyer, 
but he was more than a lawyer. He was a leader in 
large affairs, but more than a man of business. He 
was a man of culture, but more than a scholar. He 
was aman of wealth, but it never owned him. Hewas 
generous, but a giver of more than money. He was 
the first citizen of his community, but he was more 
than a citizen. He was an ardent American, but also a 
citizen of the world. He was a lover of his church, 
but no church bounded the catholicity of his spirit. 
Beyond the sum of all these excellent things was him- 
| self, a vibrant and radiant personality that flowed 
through, but was not exhausted by, those varied in- 
There was a bubbling interior 
fountain of vital personality that fed him and re- 
freshed those who worked with him. We who might 
- be associated with him in a particular enterprise were 
- more conscious of the man himself, and the contagion 
of his idealism and faith and courage was his greatest 
gift. 

What was the source of the rich life of this really 
educated man, who was more than the sum of all his 
parts? He unconsciously revealed it in the closing 
words of an address that he gave at the dedication of 
_ this very church in which we are gathered today. 
“Who would not choose,” he said, “‘to live bravely 
and in faith and hope to help his fellows, rather than 


to join the ranks of those agonizing egoists who in 
doubt and fear do little else than spatter the pages of 
the writings of our day with their complaints of God 
and fate? After all is said we can only labor helpfully 
and travel hopefully. We know the way. Destina- 
tions are for God. Arrivals will be in His time, not 
Ours: . 

Shall we not say that our common task is to foster 
the production of men and women of that type— 
human personalities who are in the world but not of it? 
They are not the creatures of this shifting kaleido- 
scopic environment. They are harmoniously related 
to the unseen spiritual order of which, by right of 
birth, we are a part. They are at home in the world 
of the seen and temporal. They: are even more at 
home in the world of the unseen and eternal. 

Another objective of our common task is that of 
producing men and women who can function in the 
more highly co-operative social order that is coming as 
resistlessly as the tides. 

To say that vast and far-reaching social changes 
are in process today is to utter what has become a 
platitude through almost wearisome repetition. How 
far they may portend permanent changes in economic 
and political relationships none of us can now foresee. 
But I hope that no one is so blind as to fail to discern 
the pattern that is emerging or the ideal that underlies 
it. It is that in industry, producing and selling and 
buying, the service-motive must control the profit 
motive. I do not say supplant it, but control it. 
Whatever place the motive of private gain may have, 
it must operate within the limits imposed by the 
common good. All business is affected with a public 
interest. The traditional distinction between public 
business and private business has grown quite dim; 
and any individual’s personal gain must be but his 
individual share of the common gain which he has 
helped to create. 

This is no longer the vision of the social philos- 
opher merely. It is the clear vision of an increasing 
number of socially-minded men of affairs as well. Ina 
letter which I received recently from a recognized in- 
dustrial leader this is written: 

To do unto others as you would have them do unto 
you is no longer merely the corner-stone of the church. 
It is the foundation on which our economic system 
must function. Every day that we postpone action on 
that inevitable conclusion we shall feel not only a 
twinge of conscience, as heretofore, but a twinge in our 
stomach as well. 


In other words, the logic of events, which is only 
another name for Divine Providence, is proving that 
the economic order must be a spiritual order if it is 
to be order instead of chaos. ‘Seek ye first the King- 
dom of God and all these things shall be added unto 
you’’—that can no longer be dismissed as the rhap- 
sodizing of a Nazarene visionary. It is the inexorable 
condition of social stability. Economic necessity has 
become the hand-maid of the Kingdom of God. 

Something far more important is involved here 
than the question much discussed of individualism 
vs. socialism. 

There are those who contend that the system of 
private capitalism is outgrown; that, whatever values 
it had in simpler days, when the chief economic need 
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was that of stimulating plentiful production, it is too 
wasteful and too incurably selfish to serve today. 
There are others who contend that it still has a place, 
that society needs and free human personalities them- 
selves need the creative urge that it calls forth. That 
opinion, which happens to be my own, was felicitously 
expressed in an address made recently by Owen D. 
Young to the graduating class of the University of 
Nebraska: 


As my generation found its magic key in the physi- 
cal sciences to unlock a world of plenty from our in- 
heritance, so you will find your major task in the social 
sciences to control and apportion that world of plenty 
which is your inheritance. How much organized 
government must be enlarged, how much the free action 
of the individual must be curtailed, you will discover. 
Today we do not know. 

Great demands are being made to reduce the 
spread between the leader and the laggard. You must 
find the way without impairing the verve of them who 
lead. A social order within a nation must strive not 
so much for unattainable equality as manageable equilib- 
rium. 


All this, however, is not the thing of major im- 
portance. That is the problem of producing the co- 
operatively minded men and women through whom 
the more highly cooperative social order can function. 
The ideal of “service first’? must indeed be organized 
in new economic arrangements; but that will avail 
nothing unless it is first organized in your life-ideals 
and mine. ‘What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?” We can go 
farther. If men lose their souls in the endeavor to 
gain the world, they will lose the world also, and its 
fair-seeming structure will crash in ruin on their 
heads. Must the crash be more complete before we 
learn the lesson which God is teaching the world today? 

Here, then, we confront one of the most impera- 
tive of our common tasks in these crucial days. It is 
not too much to say that the stability of our economic 
life and of our cherished political institutions depends 
on the clearness with which we see that task and the 


devoted skill with which we perform it. If the new 
social order which we behold in glowing vision fails, 
it will be because it breaks on the rock of human self- 
ishness. The decisive question is whether or not we 
can make men and women big enough to meet the un- 
precedented demands on individual unselfishness and 
self-restraint which the more highly socialized rela- 
tionships will impose. I believe we can, but it will be 
no holiday job. All the resources of education and 
religion will be required to do it. Education must 
make boys and girls realize the nature of the society 
to which they belong, whatever form of organization 
it may take. But economic wisdom alone will not 
make any plan work. It must be upborne by a 
mighty tide of moral idealism and sacrificial good-will. 
If the purpose of employers is to wrest it to their own 
immediate advantage, the plan will fail. If labor 
leaders are determined to use it as a means of clubbing 
employers into submission, it will fail. If the great 
body of consumers insist on cheap bargains, no matter 
at what human cost, it will fail. None of us can rise 
out of chaos into order alone. Can the American 
people be large-minded enough and brotherly enough 
to rise together? To help in answering that question 
is a major part of the task of the church and the school 
today. i 

A tremendous task? Yes. A humanly impossible 
task? Yes, if man works alone. No, if the push of an 
unseen spiritual order is behind him. That is the 
faith that sustains us, that we are not so much ac- 
complishing things ourselves as making it possible for 
God to accomplish them. We ministers and teachers 
are dealing with intangible values. If they lack 
Divine value, then their intangibility will cause us to 
lose heart and create a sense of walking in a vain show. 
We must be re-enforced by that sense of partnership 
with the Eternal which moved the old violin-maker 
Stradivarius to say: 


If my hand should slack, 

I should rob God, who is fullest good; 

For even He cannot make 

Antonio Stradivari’s violins without Antonio. 


Getting Close to the People of Russia 


Wallace B. Conant 


Gad N International Conference, not widely her- 
‘ alded in the public press, but of practical 

value, was held at a communal farm in 

Southeastern Russia a short time ago. 

The participants, who may properly be designated 
unofficial observers, were of two groups: one, the 
native members of the commune, practical farmers 
and mechanics; the other, a group of American educa- 
tors, clergymen, business men and journalists. 

The conference consisted of two sessions. Session 
one was held in the log cabin schoolhouse of the com- 
mune. The night was hot, the room was packed with 
eager, perspiring humanity. Some of the visitors pre- 
ferred to remain outside and listen to the proceedings 
through the open windows. The meeting opened late, 
about nine o’clock. 

The manager of the commune came in his working 
clothes from his long, hard day’s work in the wheat 


fields. Seated with him on the platform was the 
leader of the American party, together with their - 
Russian interpreter guide, a very intelligent lady. 

A detailed and extended description of the be- 
ginnings of the commune occupied the larger part of 
the manager’s remarks, with characteristic Russian 
diffuseness, which at intervals were summed up ina 
sentence by the interpreter. It was told how this 
commune was begun in 1922 by about fifty Russian- 
Americans, mostly resident in the neighborhood of 
New York. By dint of hard work and great activity, 
they got together about $30,000, which made possible 
their dream of a return to their native land. Two of 
their leaders were sent to Moscow to confer with the 
Soviet government, which assigned to them the estate 
of a prince in the middle-Volga region. Here they 
found a plantation of about 3,000 acres. The man- 
sion house had been burned, but a number of the lesser 
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buildings remained standing. Following the decision 
to settle this land, the whole company of returning 
exiles established themselves upon this newly acquired 
estate. Benefiting by their training and experience in 
America, and the skill obtained through intelligently 
directed work in this country, they were able to build 
up an excellent plant, consisting of barns, a machine 
shop, an electric light station, a dairy, and a combined 
moving picture house and dormitory, together with 
tenements and school buildings. 

It is thus seen that this commune started under 
especially favorable conditions, having been estab- 
lished without the necessity of purchase and with the 
added advantage of a substantial working capital. 

The community has grown from the initial group 
to one of about 625 members, and, with the new lands 
acquired, now exceeds 4,000 acres. Most of this land 
is in grain fields then in golden harvest, interspersed 
with many acres of glowing faced sunflowers. 

To enliven the proceedings, songs of cooperative 
labor were sung with loud and raucous voices, with the 
Internationale as the climax. Even after the meeting 
had broken up, groups dispersing to their dormitories 
filled the night air with their songs, bringing to mind 
camp-meetings of early American days. 

An evening or two later, the scene of the confer- 
ence was transferred to the temporary abode of the 
visitors, but it was held out of doors under the full 
August moon, which poured down its golden light 
through the encircling evergreen forest. 

The American headquarters was the second floor 
of the community moving picture hall, which had been 
converted temporarily into a dormitory, two benches 
side by side forming a bed for each of the visitors. 
On the walls were mottoes which said ‘‘Keep Quiet,” 
and “Do Not Spit.” 

Our meeting was held in the open space in front 
of the entrance. Here a long table had been set up 
and covered with a red tablecloth with gold fringe. 
A large electric light in the porch overhead vied with 
the full moon in illuminating the scene. 

Six men, three from our group and three com- 
munists—two of whom had arrived for the meeting in 
their Ford car from the market town fourteen miles 
away—formed the “presidium,” seated behind the 
table on which was an enameled tea-kettle with a tin 
cup, from which the presiding officers drank freely, 
one of them supplying the insistent demands of a 
child held in his arms. 

Benches had been provided for the visitors and 
for some of the older Communists, and behind these 
were grouped, standing, four or five hundred men, 
women and children, members of the commune. 

The boys who formed the organization of youth 
known as the Comsomal, with drum and fife, opened 
the proceedings with stirring music. 

The manager said that this commune had been 
organized at a time when the Communist Party was 
persecuted in the United States. Now, after ten years, 
they were showing their faith by their works. While 
in the United States, the organizers had taken evening 
courses in agriculture. Lenin had forbidden the group 
coming from the United States unless provided with 
the means of living for one year. When they came 
they brought with them considerable American ma- 
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chinery. During the first summer they lived in tents. 
There had been a few discontented members and 
trouble makers, but these were speedily driven out. 

“Communists,” said he, “have a definite ob- 
jective.”’ They are pledged in the presence of repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet to resist counter-revolutionary 
activities and the grasping Kulaks. They also agreed 
to give willingly the assessment of grain due the 
government—which incidentally covers not only the 
taxes, but also what in other countries would be rental 
or interest payments on a mortgage on the property. 
Thus the grain levy is not so burdensome, after all, 
being about 25 per cent of the crop. 

The discussion opened with the question, ‘““Why 
is the United States hostile to Russia?’”’ The American 
leader replied that a conflict of views was inevitable; 
some were being won to a friendly view of the Soviets, 
while others were bound to be unreconciled. Another 
member of our party asserted that our presence in 
Russia was a proof of American friendship. 

“How many unemployed are there in the United 
States?” was asked, as it had been asked many times 
before. We had to answer, about 12,500,000. One of 
our party asserted that a change for the better had 
come about since the President had acquired control 
of prices and labor. A religious leader said that the 
President will not confiscate any honestly acquired 
property, and that Morgan in his non-payment of 
taxes did not break any law. A former United States 
senator asserted that a new situation in the United 
States had arisen, under which no one will suffer from 
lack of the means of living. One of the Americans, as 
radical as any of the Soviet enthusiasts, declared that 
there would be an overturn in the United States before 
just conditions obtained. 

The writer’s modest contribution to the discussion 
was a suggestion that in America the gradual govern- 
mental control of public utilities would inevitably be 
realized, with further steps to follow. He pointed out 
to his hearers the to them surprising situation that 
many Americans, formerly regarded as capitalists and 
in comfortable circumstances, were now receiving 
public relief; and that in America family ties are 
strong and make it a duty and responsibility to help 
unemployed kindred over present hard conditions. 

One thing was clearly evident from the discussion: 
that in the group of half a thousand Sovietists there 
was one common thought and purpose, and one dom- 
inating theory in economics to which all their argu- 
ments converged; while in the small American group 
there was a wide diversity of views, ranging from 
rockribbed conservatism to as radical a point of view 
as any expressed by the native people. 

After the serious phases of the conference had 
been concluded at about midnight, some of the youth 
of the commune entertained the visitors with folk 
dancing. 

Our stay at the commune enabled us to gain an 
insight into the daily life and manner of its people. 
This was the busy harvest season, when all the men, 
women and youth spent long hours in the fields, for 
there was still much hand labor, elaborate machinery 
not having been introduced here. The workers’ day 
began at five o’clock in the morning, with breakfast 
at seven. At ten o’clock there was a light lunch; 
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from twelve until two was the rest time and mid-day 
meal in the common dining-room. In mid-afternoon 
was another lunch, and the workers trooped home at 
twilight. Such was the working day of about thir- 
teen hours, at which organized American labor would 
stand aghast. 

In the busy seasons of spring and late summer, 
when the field work was at its height, a double day’s 
credit was given to all field workers, and two and one- 
half credits to mechanics. Work at other seasons 
carried one and one and one-half credits. 

Life at the commune in the winter, one might 
conjecture, would be entirely different. Most of the 
members would spend much of their time in idleness. 
‘Children would be away at school in the distant town, 
where they are housed in a dormitory maintained 
by the commune. 

At the farm, moving pictures and impromptu en- 
tertainments and plays would relieve the tedium of 
the winter, and one was told that much time was de- 
voted to serious studies in agriculture, economics and 
the theoretical aspects of communal life. The proc- 
esses of practical living are narrowed down to the ac- 
tivities of a very few, in the conduct of a well-ordered 
dairy and the preparation of the daily meals in the 
communal kitchen. Where ordinarily the major por- 
tion of the womenfolks of a village would be engrossed 
in these household cares, here the dairy workers com- 
prised 2 manager and three or four young women as- 
sistants—different ones from time to time; and the 
kitchen work was done by a dozen persons, working 
in rotation. 

The kindergarten is carried on the year around, 
and about twenty bright-faced youth were put through 
their paces before the visitors, singing their songs of 
cooperative labor and playing upon improvised in- 
struments with which they kept time to the rhythm. 
Here is one of their songs: 


Children, little children, listen to our tale: 

We have built houses very large, 
Larger than in any other land; 

We will grow up and we will look wider; 
We will have iron spines; 

We will make the machines bend; 
We will have electric wires everywhere; 

On the spine of the river we have built electricity; 
We have built machines in two years; 

We have built roads in the desert. 
We have dug mines very deep for iron, 

We have built in the deserts. 


Their youthful, flaxen-haired teacher, who bore 
the name of the late Czar’s family, but who had been 
in her childhood a waif in Leningrad, directed the 
kindergarten, full of energy and enthusiasm as she 
pounded out the marching tunes on the piano, and 
cried her orders to the youngsters. 

What is to be said for and against the commu- 
nistic plan of living? 

One’s first impression is the simplification of liv- 
ing, which ought to give scope for great cultural bene- 
fits. Russian life in general is characterized by what 
it lacks quite as much as by what it comprises. Here, 
daily practical human activities <re reduced to their 
most rudimentary terms. All are practical, productive 
workers. In the commune there is no clergyman, no 
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lawyer, not even a physician. Traders and financie) 
have no part nor lot here. The two major activiti 
prized above all others are those of the teacher a1 
the mechanic. 

“Agronomes,” corresponding to our agricultur 
government experts, make periodical visits from Mo 
cow to check up on the progress of the crops and liy 
stock, and arouse the desire for better farming met}), 
ods. There are some high grade cattle and swir)) 
in the barns, which the head farmers show with pridi)) 

On the cultural side, there is ample leisure fc) 
study and improvement of one’s talents in music) 
art, and the drama; but how much is being gainei 
along these lines depends on a few ambitious in) 
dividuals. a 


°) 


There is no spur of necessity, but the in} 
centive of leadership. 

Morally, one may think of the commune as in} 
volving certain dangers, lacking the restraints of thi} 
church and of a close knit family life, together with the 
limitations imposed by stern economic laws. } 

A pleasing feature of communal life impresseo} 
the visitors: the kindly consideration for the older} 
and less efficient members of the group. These re- 
ceived practically equal benefits in the way of food! 
and housing that the leading and more active mem- 
bers of the group enjoyed. The life of all thus far 
provides few luxuries. There is small cause for envy 
on the part of any, and no strain to keep up with 
others. No one has clothes which are more than or-. 
dinarily decent for everyday wear. There is no auto-. 
mobile, even for the use of the managers. In this 
commune, whatever going about there is must be on 
foot, or, as a special privilege, in the farm trucks, two 
of them of American make and one of Russian. There 
are horses and carts that can be pressed into service; 
and a tamed wolf for diversion. 

It is obviously easier to carry on with content- 
ment in a commune where all are comparatively poor, 
than it will be when wealth accumulates and there 
comes a wider divergence in material condition. 
Then will be the test of the communistic principle— 
eh serpent Envy may indeed crawl into this modern 

en. 

Yet the ideal of a universal planned and shared 
economy made necessary in Russia because of actual 
physical conditions will carry far and have a vast in- 
fluence on the thinking of humanity. 

* * * 


I KNOW YOUR SONG 
Carrie Liffring 


O Great Out-Doors! I know your song 
That speaks of birds a-winging; 

The roar of winds that sweep along; 

Of sweetest flowers up-springing! 

Of mighty rivers, by whose brink 

Huge oaken boughs out-flinging, 

Serve as a shade to beasts that drink 

In peace, to coolness clinging! 

Of hills where greatest thunders are; 

The sun’s resplendent story; 

Of Heaven’s blue; the falling star 

That arcs in shining glory! 

With heart in tune and thoughts aright 

I cannot make an error, 

God’s love for man shines clear and bright 
Through Nature’s crystal mirror! 


| 
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Oberlin Turns a Page 
An Editorial by William E. Gilroy 


MINOTHER Council has passed into history. 
But the Oberlin General Council represents 
more than the closing of a chapter in the 
list of notable Council meetings. It rep- 
resents, rather, the turning of a page, without clear 
indication of what is to be written on the pages that 
follow, but with the visions, purposes and trends of our 


--ecommon Christian life and fellowship more sharply 


defined than they have ever been before. 

If the air needed to be cleared, Oberlin has cleared 
it. Ifthere were any doubts, or any false assumptions, 
concerning the relationship of anything and every- 
thing that Christian churches can do—and should do— 
to meet the social demands and problems of the new 
day, to the heroic devotion and Christian tasks and 
achievements that constitute our heritage, Fred 
Field Goodsell dispelled them all when, with a cour- 
age and confidence as magnificent as his faith, he stood 
before the Council as the official head of a world-wide 
missionary organization appealing to the fellowship 
to go forth and meet every Christian obligation with 
a sense of the gospel’s full demands. 

A new day dawned in that moment. The Council 
would probably in any case have taken a step forward 
for social action, but the welding power of that word 
of inspiration undoubtedly helped to make its action 
decisive and with almost complete unanimity. It is 
true that the establishment of the Council for Social 
Action is the beginning rather than the end. Itisa 
girding of our strength for quests yet to be attained 
and for tasks yet to be fulfilled. We must not assume 
that any victory has been won, but only that the 
ground has been cleared and the forces mustered for 
the campaign that will test our spirit, our Christian 
competency and our endurance. A hard time of sift- 
ing lies ahead. 

With unmistakable emphasis and exactness the 
Oberlin Council has made plain some essential facts 
concerning the Congregational and Christian fellow- 
ship. Let us analyze and enumerate some of these 
things that have been made so evident, not by any one 
incident, but in the manifold activities and the unified 
life of the Council: 

1. With a seemingly final decisiveness the Council 
has put on record its conviction that the Christian life 
and movement is not, and cannot be, merely an 
individual affair. It is social in its faith. It is social 
in its fellowship. It is social in all its aims and 
ends. 

2. The Council has put its supreme seal upon the 
value and necessity of Christian character and ex- 
perience, but it has offered this character and experi- 
ence the inevitable testing and serving ground of a 
perplexed, depressed, hungry, maladjusted, exploited 
and victimized human world. Hereafter, when we 
emphasize character and faith, we shall ask, What are 


your character and your faith doing to overcome hu- 
man deficiency and to right human wrong? 

3. We have demonstrated that we are done with 
the business of making any form of individual religion, 
or of church activity, the alternative to any form of 
Christian social action. We have laid emphasis upon 
the Christian foundations, but we are equally sure 
that they must be the foundations of a new society, 
reorganized in truth, love and justice, and redeemed 
by the power of the gospel, effecting new constitutions 
and new establishments, as well as new lives. 

4. We are increasingly sure that we cannot make 
the world right except as we are right ourselves, but 
we know also that we can never be right until the pas- 
sion to bring right into the world of all human relations 
becomes the measure of our rightness. 

5. Weare convinced that we need to study and to 
learn. We are sure that platitudinous words and hopes, 
even though they may be professedly centered in 
Christ, cannot save the world. Only the reality of 
the Christian spirit in action can do that—a Chris- 
tian spirit that does not avoid, but accepts, the obliga- 
tion to discover and apply every phase of truth and 
method, scientific, philosophical, economic, that can 
serve the cause of the world’s reorganization. The 
miracle by which God can save the world (note Pro- 
fessor Macintosh’s emphasis) is a miracle that can be 
performed, and that will be performed, only as we ful- 
fill its human conditions. In patient effort toward 
understanding and intelligent action we can serve our 
God and our time; and there is no other way. 

6. We have said that religion is not detached, 
or other-worldly. It is an affair of where we are, 
and of what we are going to do, as well as of what we 
are. 

7. We have refused to separate our social action 
from the totality of our Christian life and enterprise 
in education, in evangelism, in home and foreign 
missionary activity, in the zeal that seeks God in de- 
votion and the enlargement of human contacts in 
love. 

8. We have said that we will seek to appraise 
ourselves, our organizations, our methods, and our 
actions with the view of attaining the heights of 
Christian strategy, putting ourselves alongside others 
who at the present hour are searching deeply into 
themselves and their methods lest the crystallizations 
and accretions of the past should weaken the evidences 
and manifestations of the things that abide. 

It would be an error, as well as a piece of super- 
ciliousness and crass Pharisaism, to imagine that in 
setting up a Council for Social Action we are attaining 
any heights from which we can look down upon the 
heroes of the past. Rather, do the men and women 
who fought slavery look down upon us; the protesters 
who scented the taint in money, whether or not their 
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action was right (it was Graham Taylor who expressed 


the belief that the origin of the American dollar 


should not affect its destiny), look down upon us; 
prophets and saints who toiled along a hard and upward 


way look down uponus. As we face new tasks we may 
well pray for a double portion of their spirit, and seek 
the courage and good sense to find and follow their 
footsteps. 


A Crusading Church in Days of Revolution ~* 
Hubert C. Herring 


It is idle to dismiss these as the rumble of 
traffic, and to say that men are simply rush- 

z ing down the highroads to new and better 
goals. Idle to rest upon the comfortable assurance that 
progress cannot be blocked, and that we will shortly 
return to the good old days when a dollar was a dollar 
and contained 25.8 grains of gold, when all men will 
have jobs, and the good old American principles of 
property, private initiative and rugged individualism 
will be restored. 

This is more than a depression. The national 

income fell from its high estate of eighty-one billions 
in 1929 to its low estate of forty-nine billions in 1932. 
On March 4, 1933, some seventeen millions of unem- 
ployed walked the streets of our cities and the byways 
of the country. The relief machinery of the nation 
was taxed, still is taxed to the utmost. Forty millions 
today live upon our national dole. Industry slowed 
down until it was the exceptional smokestack which 
spat forth flame. Banks were in distress. Over seven 
- thousand of them have failed since October, 1929. 
The farmer of the country was caught in the vise. 
Hi; mortgage indebtedness was heavy enough when 
corn sold for 75 cents, wheat for $1.15, and hogs for 
$7.81 per hundred. It became unbearable when corn 
slipped to 19 cents, wheat to 69 cents, and hogs to 
$3.04. Yes, it.is more than a depression. 

This is a revolution. Webster defines revolution 
as ‘‘a fundamental change in government.” ‘This is 
it. The pattern of government, of economic life, is in 
the process of recutting. 

The bells toll the end of an epoch. The epoch 
which now closes, and whose wreckage tumbles about 
our heads, was the epoch of unrestrained capitalism 
made powerful by the machine; it was the epoch of 
militant nationalism and of the bastard child of its 
lust, imperialism; it was the epoch in which man con- 

_trived cunning machines capable of making more than 
he could use, and at the same time effectually crowding 
increasing numbers out of jobs; the epoch in which 
man’s will to conquest was given fresh impetus, and 
bigger navies and greater guns made for greater em- 
pires. This epoch began politically with the march of 
Napoleon to Moscow. From that hour the armies 
of favored nations marched into unprotected areas, 
and imperialism ran its full and bitter course. Britain 
carried her flag around the world, until she could 
boast that the sun never sets upon the British Empire. 
Germany and France took their turn, as did the 
United States. Politically, it has been the era of im- 
perialism. Economically, the epoch was opened 
when Eli Whitney invented his cotton gin, and made 


*Part of an address at the Saturday evening meeting at the 
General Council, June 28, to be concluded next week. 


it possible for one man with one machine to do the 
work of fifty men. The nineteenth was the century 
of the machine. So cleverly did we contrive that man 
became steadily less significant and the machine 
ruled all but supreme. This industrialization marked 
wide areas of the world, but nowhere did it achieve a 
success comparable with that of the United States. 
By 1929, our industrial machine was equipped to pro- 
duce several times as many shoes and twice as much 
coal and three times as many automobiles as could be 
peddled in all our markets, at home and abroad. 

Wheat and cotton and hogs and cattle and sugar— 
the record was of a piece. On the one hand we 
speeded up production, and on the other, through our 
proud machinery, we threw an increasing number of 
workers out of jobs. We fashioned an economic order 
capable of loading the national table with the neces- 
sities and the luxuries of life, and which relentlessly 
denied to millions of less fortunate men and women 
their share in the feast. 

Our American experience reflected the world’s. 
The production of the basic necessities of life— 
petroleum, coal, iron, cotton, sugar, wheat, beef, 
rubber—was speeded up everywhere. Brazil pro- 
duced too much coffee; Cuba, the Philippines, Porto 
Rico, Colombia, Hawaii, too much sugar; Mexico, 
Argentina, Texas and Australia, too many cattle; 
Brazil, Sumatra, Liberia, too much rubber; the United 
States, Argentina, Canada, Australia, too much 
wheat; the United States, Germany, France and Eng- 
land, too many automobiles, and so on. Too much, 
that is, for a world society in which the few owners of 


the machine enjoyed the major rewards. Not enough, 


if a way could be devised whereby the standard of life 
could be raised both in China and in the United 
States, and a new pattern contrived whereby all men 
could be enabled to share in the feast under which the 
world’s table groaned. 

Then came the crash. We had built our mighty 
machine, but it no longer worked. It will never work 
again. The avenging angel has caught up with us, and 
has put his mark upon us. 
say, this is my own, this I shall handle as I please, is 
dead. The makers of steel and automobiles and carpet 
tacks, the breeders of cattle and the growers of corn, 
must bow to the clear demands of a new day. No 
longer will freedom mean the right to use the power of 
wealth to exploit the hunger and nakedness of men for 
the sake of extracting the last bitter cent of profit. 

It is revolution. The old patterns are torn up. 
Rugged individualism, the sacred right of capitalism, 
the vaunted right of a man to run his business as he 
sees fit without regard to the rights-of society, are 
dead. The wan figures of the steel masters and of the 
automobile makers allied with those elder statesmen 
who appeal to the old foundations are ghosts which 
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walk the stage naked and shivering. They may have 
their way for a time, they may win the votes with 
which to officially declare that the good old days re- 
turned, but it will be but an idle display of power. 
The old patterns cannot be restored, no matter how 
much patching and pasting be done. 

I am not speaking as a protagonist of the New 
Deal of Franklin D. Roosevelt. The New Deal rep- 
resents a gallant and chivalrous effort to meet the 
challenge, and to save in orderly and peaceful fashion 
something out of the wreckage of our capitalistic order. 
So far as it has a social philosophy, it seems headed in 
the direction of a controlled and regimented capital- 
ism, a capitalism persuaded or compelled to accept the 
mandate of the people’s need. Will it work? The 
decision is in the lap of the gods. At present it seems 


to fall between the Scylla of an unrepentant and 


unteachable capitalism and the Charybdis of fear of a 
more genuine social control. 

I marvel at the logic of those who damn the New 
Deal. On the one hand, the spokesmen for the old 
order attack it thinking thereby to return to the old 
ways, in which every man will exercise his God-given 
right to make money as he pleases, in any way 
which he pleases. This faith is akin to Warren 
Gamaliel Harding’s return to normalcy. There is no 
normalcy in a living organism, whether it be the state 
or a tadpole. On the other hand, those of the Left 
damn the New Deal out of hand, and intimate that the 
collapse of the New Deal will usher in the communistic 
state. It will do nothing of the sort. We have there- 
fore a curious alliance between Mr. Eugene Grace of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and Mr. William 
Z. Foster of the Communist Party. They are both 
gunning for the skin of Mr. Roosevelt and his New 
Deal. They may get it. And then what? ‘The re- 
turn of the old order of unrestrained capitalism? It 
might for a time, for a time long enough to carry us 
into some new breed of speculative boom, followed by 
another economic collapse beside which this will ap- 
pear as an egg-rolling picnic on a church lawn. Or 
will it be a swift rush to the Left and the setting up of a 
communist state akin to Russia? It will not—not if I 
read aright the temper of the American people. We 
are still devoutly capitalist at heart, from the peanut 
vendor to Mr. Eugene Grace and Mr. Andrew Mellon. 
Or what? If the New Deal fails — and it appears to 
me that it is in imminent peril of failing — we are in 
for a tail-spin to some species of Fascism. The stage 
is set. The elements of success are present. Let the 
leader emerge, playing upon the strings of arrant na- 
tionalism, playing upon the need of strong-man govern- 
ment, playing upon suspicion of Great Britain and 
Japan and Russia, capitalizing perhaps the hatred of 
all reds, all pacifists, and all agitators, touched with 
race prejudice and demanding racial purity and the 
subjection of the Negro and the curbing of the Jew; 
let a leader emerge, and watch the little-Americans, 
the frantic patriots, the whole breed of Ku Klux 
Klanners, climb upon the bandwagon. Watch, too, 
the course of some of our die-hard industrialists in 
that day. Germany’s experience will be repeated. 
The industrialists of the Saar and the Ruhr financed 
Adolf Hitler. The coal and steel and automobile 
merchants of Pittsburgh and Detroit will do it here. 


We can have our Fascist state within five years if 
Roosevelt fails in achieving his goal. 

If the experience of Europe proves anything, the 
threat is not to be lightly regarded nor carelessly dis- 
missed. ; 

And beyond Fascism? There is always com- 
munism to be reckoned with. Communism for Amer- 
ica seems a distant event, but I doubt whether it can 
be so regarded. To be sure, there is virtually no com- 
munism in the United States today, but there is . 
enough to make us pause. There are a few score 
thousand communists in our American industry— 
especially among the automobile, steel and coal in- 
dustries. Their number increases daily. Commun- 
ists are bred on the stagnant waters of unemployment 
and misery. Let the industrialists turn back the 
economic clock and demand the old unrestrained capi- 
talism; let unemployment mount to new fantastic 
heights; withdraw the gigantic national program of re- 


lief; let the army of the jobless rise again to sixteen 


million, or beyond to twenty and twenty-five million, 
and let the jobless be met with the bayonets of the 
national guard or company police, and, I ask you, 
will we have communists in America? 

Or let the present drift continue in regard to the 
Negro. Continue the present social and economic 
handicaps. Discriminate against him in the courts 
and the theaters and the hotels and the restaurants 
and, most important of all, in the employment offices 
at the factory gates. Keep it up. Keep the Negro 
in his place, America. There are twelve million of him. 
You can turn a million a year toward the communists 
if you will. You can turn the black menace into a real 
menace. 

There is a phrase much in use among our friends 
of the Left—the class struggle. The use of the phrase 
sends cold shivers up and down faithful backs. It 
smacks of blood-stained barricades in city streets, of 
unkempt armies of workmen and peasants looting 
suburban houses. It is redolent of Fourteen Days 
which shook the world, and of the fall of the Bastille. 
When we hear of the class struggle we cry out, this 
cannot be. There are no classes in the Christian 
scheme of life. Weare all one.. 

But the class struggle is not to be lightly dis- 
missed. If it materializes, if the disinherited rise up 
against those who are strongly entrenched in privilege 
and power, we will have ourselves to thank. Year 
after year we—the privileged—have done our best to 
make the class struggle a bloody and a fearful thing. 
We sent two innocent Italians to the electric chair 
in Charlestown; we put Tom Mooney in jail eighteen 
years ago, and kept him there; we are today denying 
the elemental rights of human liberty to the serf 
workers in the Imperial Valley; we turned the state 
police on the strikers in Toledo; we hounded rebellious 
strikers to death in New Jersey; we denied fair trial 
and even-handed justice to nine ignorant black boys 
in Scottsboro. We—I use the pronoun advisedly. We, 
who belong to the group in which reside comfort and 
security, must accept our share of the responsibility 
until we have done our level best to right the wrongs 
under which the economically weak and the racially 
ostracized sweat and die. 

There is but one adequate answer which we can 
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make to those who preach the class struggle. We 
must see to it that justice and mercy be so enthroned 
that the ends for which the disinherited fight will be 
fully met in a redeemed and reordered state. This is 
the only effective answer to those who preach the 
class struggle. anes 

America must choose. The choice is no academic 
matter. It lies between a return to the old individu- 
alism or a frank advance toward a new kind of socially 
ordered state. 

If we turn back, our doom is sealed. Ifthe rugged 
individualists have their way with us, we must prepare 
to welcome some species of Fascism within a brief 
period of time. A few first-class wars might save 
the day for unrestrained capitalism—but it would 
only postpone the day of reckoning. If we turn back, 
if Fascism comes, if democratic institutions are stifled, 
if labor is submitted to a regimentation without sem- 
blance of democratic control, if the Negro question is 
further aggravated, even the elders in our fellowship 
will live to see the communist state in America. 

We cannot turn back. Roosevelt's New Deal, 
halting and shifting as it may be, is a halfway house 
along the road which leads to a new ideal of the demo- 
cratic state. 

Toward what are we to work? Is it the state in 
which a revived and controlled capitalism shall be 
enthroned? Is it the socialist state? I dislike labels, 
especially labels redolent of European conflict and 
experience. I am not afraid of the word socialism, 
nor are you. The ideas comprised by the word are 
the ideas which steadily push toward the fore. But 
we can approach the future of the American state in 
American terms. 

Let us build a democratic state. Democracy, as 
a political theory, is widely discredited. To espouse it, 


is, in many circles, to mark oneself down as either a 
hopeless reactionary or a dreaming enthusiast with the 
eyes of a bat. I believe in democracy, but that de- 
mocracy has not yet been given fair trial. J question 
whether the American people are ready to confess 
themselves beaten in the race to achieve democ- 
racy. 
Democracy is the faith that there is intelligence 
enough, character enough, power enough in the people 
to enable them, once aroused, to contrive means for 
carrying on the business of the commonwealth peace- 
ably, just and wisely. Democracy affirms that the 
people can rule, and that by ruling they will learn to 
rule well. It is a principle dear to the hearts of those 
who share the Congregational and Christian tradi- 
tion. Our fathers built the New England common- 
wealth. Their churches were the model upon which 
they built their state. The town meeting of the first 
settlements in the New World survives in the Con- 
gregational meeting, the Congregational State Con- 
ference and the Congregational-Christian General 
Council. We have never believed in priests and bish- 
ops and kings—these were the accouterments of 
aristocracy. We do not believe in them today. 

Assembled amid the ruins of a bankrupt society, 
we can be sure that the future holds a very different 
kind of state than any we have known. We may not 
like the idea of change. We may hanker for the old 
fireside and the old slippers, but the fireplace no longer 
draws, and the slippers are lost. Mr. Insull took 
them away from us. 

We can but conjecture as to the blueprint of the 
new society. It is dangerous to prophesy, but what, 
after all, are speeches for if not for conjecture and 
prophecy? Let me, then, suggest some of the direc- 
tions in which we may be embarked. 


The Council for Social Action 


No action taken by any Council in recent years 
compares with the action of the Council at Oberlin, on 
the afternoon of Monday, June 25, in adopting by an al- 
most unanimous vote the report of a committee, which 
had labored indefatigably to draft a resolution that 
would be both adequate and acceptable in establishing 
a forward move, such as Dr. Holt had proposed, in the 
development of a social department that would make 
the social ministry of the Congregational and Christian 
churches a major task comparable to the organization 
and work of the great missionary and benevolent so- 
cieties. By next week time will have afforded fuller 
opportunity to discuss the immense significance of 
this forward step. Meanwhile we present the text of the 
resolution setting up the Council for Social Action—a 
document so well and carefully drawn that it passed 
without the amendment of a single line.-—Hditorial Note 
by Dr. Gilroy. 


RD TIRRED by the deep need of humanity for 
KS justice, security, and spiritual freedom and 
AN d growth, aware of the urgent demand within our 
GZ churches for action to match our gospel, and 
clearly persuaded that the Gospel of Jesus can be the 
solvent of social as of all other problems, we hereby vote: 

That the General Council create the Council for 
Social Action of the Congregational and Christian 
Churches of the United States of America. 


That the purposes of this Council for Social Ac- 
tion shall be to help the churches to make the Chris- 
tian gospel more effective in society, national and 
world-wide, through research, education, and action, 
in cooperation with the Home and Foreign Boards, 
Conferences and Associations, and local churches. 
It is proposed that the Council shall increasingly co- 
operate with the Federal Council of Churches in the 
creation of a program which shall be genuinely inter- 
denominational. In its research, the Council will aim 
to be impartial, its only bias being that of the Christian 
view of life; its educational efforts will be directed 
primarily toward the local churches, but will also en- 
visage the cultivation of public opinion; in action, the 
Council may, on occasion, intercede directly in specific 
situations. 

That the membership of this Council shall be 
eighteen in number, to be elected by ballot in classes 
of six, one class to serve two years, a second class to 
serve four years, a third class to serve six years, and 
subsequent classes to be elected by ballot at the bien- 
nial meetings of the General Council for six-year terms. 

That the eighteen members of the Council for 
Social Action shall be ex-officio members of the Com- 
mission on Missions, giving the Council for Social 
Action a standing similar to that of the merican 
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Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions and. of 
the Home Boards. 

That pending the report of the Strategy Com- 
mittee at the next meeting of the General Council, the 
Council for Social Action be financed through the 
budget of the Congregational Education Society, 
with the understanding that the Commission on Mis- 
sions will allocate to the Congregational Education 
Society a percentage of apportionment funds which, 
including the $15,000 now appropriated for the work 
of the Department of Social Relations, is aimed to 
produce a total of approximately $60,000 annually, 
this arrangement to take effect not later than Jan. 
od. 005), 

That the Congregational Education Society be 
requested to consider the Council for Social Action 
as a close working partner in the common task of edu- 
cation on Christian social issues, the details of this 
cooperation to be worked out by consultation between 
the Congregational Education Society and the Coun- 
cil for Social Action. 

That the work of the Commission on Race Re- 
lations, the Commission on International Relations, 
the Commission on Citizenship, and the Commission 
on Social Relations, be taken over as rapidly as pos- 
sible by the Council for Social Action, with whatever 
adaptation in organization and personnel the Council 
for Social Action and these four Commissions shall 
mutually agree upon as best designed to promote the 
end thus served by these Commissions. 
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That in launching this Council for Social Action 
we envisage a new kind of churchmanship which, en- 
listing the volunteer services of a group of eighteen out- 
standing men and women of social vision, wisdom and 
Christian purpose, and commanding the services of 
five or six strong leaders in the fields of international 
relations, race relations, and economic statesmanship, 
will carry the campaign of education and action based 
on careful research out among our entire constituency 
at home and abroad. Believing that the Church will 
find itself as it loses itself in the struggle to achieve a 
warless, just, and brotherly world, we launch this 
venture, dedicating ourselves to unremitting work for 
a day in which all men find peace, security and abun- 
dant life. 

By the Committee on the “Holt Proposal’’— 
Damd Beach, Springfield, Mass. E.C. Boyn- 
ton, Scarsdale, N. Y. Dwight Bradley, Boston, 
Mass. Hugh Elmer Brown, Evanston, IIl. 
Allan Chalmers, New York City. Russell 
J. Clinchy, Washington, D. C. Albert Coe, 
Oak Park, Ill. N.S. Elderkin, Akron, Ohio. 
W.F. Frazer, Hartford, Ct. Buell Gallagher, 
Talladega, Ala. Ernest Guthrie, Chicago, Ill. 
Arthur Holt, Chicago, Ill. Carl Knudsen, 
Plymouth, Mass., Seribe. John Schroeder, 
Portland, Me., Chairman. A. D.Staujfacher, 
Claremont, Cal. Alfred Swan, Madison, 
Wis. Mrs. L. H. Thayer, Newton, Mass. 
Mrs. G. R. Wilson, Chicago, Ill. 


/ The Church Yesterday and Today* 
Arthur E. Holt 


RIN providing for the new Council of Social Action 
we have tried to use the ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery which is available, and in the name of 
our Christianity to project a pioneering, path- 
finding agency in the field of the social relations of 
men 


The considerations which have led us to do this 
are many and pressing. 

We believe in the American church and in what it 
has already accomplished. It has stabilized man in the 
face of the great cosmic accidents of life—disease, ill 
fortune, earthquake and drought. It has made sig- 
nificant the great human experiences of marriage, 
birth and death. It has fought the great racial 
scourges—intemperance, prostitution, gambling, ig- 
norance and idleness. It has fought them negatively 
and positively. With great institutions like its colleges 
and Christian associations, it has made education a 
second religion, physical strength a third, and the 
family a sacrament. It has settled a continent with 
churches. All this it has done by the greatest demon- 
stration of voluntary giving ever seen in human 
history. The giving of American Christians baffles 
the Christianity of Europe, and at the basis of it lies 
the training early begun of voluntary support of Sun- 
day school and church. 
We are entering a new epoch, probably as sig- 


*Address supporting the motion for the new Council of 
Social Action. 


nificant as the transition from the ‘feudal’ economy 
to the “trader”? economy of the past four centuries. 
New crusades must take the place of the old. There 
are causes which are eternal; they have existed in the 
past and will exist in the future. The hard-pressed 
individual will still need in the future, as in the past, 
the resources of religion for personal living. The re- 
organization of Protestantism on a hundred frontiers— 
rural and urban—is still an unfinished task. 

But on the horizon loom issues bigger than we 
have ever met and with these the American church 
must gird itself for a life-and-death struggle. We once 
thought we had settled the question of a free church in 
a free society. We now know it must be settled all 
over again. We are building race prejudice into law, 
and real estate exclusion acts within sight of the very 
churches in which we take up collections for the black 
man in the South. International expressions of love 
through foreign missions stand ashamed in the pres- 
ence of international expressions of hate among foreign 
nations. An economic system without morals has 
ceased to provide the people with labor or with food. 
City and country face each other with a mutual futility 
which would be humorous if it were not pathetic. 
If religion urges us to believe in the good life the social 
order mocks us at every turn. 

Now when we talk about new crusades for old, 
let us recognize the fact that the churches do not easily 
crusade. The church must cherish its quota of old 
people and children, and there is plenty of Scripture for 
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the fact that such a caravan must travel slowly. The 
church must carry a heavy burden of benevolence 
and therefore it must cherish thesources of benevolence. 
The church represents a cross-section of society, and 
society has never yet advanced majority end foremost. 
The church has a long list of old causes which will 
always furnish an alibi to those who do not want to 
enlist for the new crusade. 

But all these tendencies simply multiply the 
reasons why these men who represent our thinking in 
the realm of international, interracial and economic 
thinking desire to pool their resources in one great 
adventure. They crave through the creation of this 
Council that you will give to them status, that you 
will implement their efforts with funds and—above all 
—with your good-will for pioneering and path-finding 
in the realm of social action. They believe that the 
denominational resources for citizenship have not all 


been used. We have created seminaries and schools 
which ought to be our partners in this enterprise. 

They believe in interdenominational cooperation, 
but this is futile without real denominational par- 
ticipation. They have confidence growing out of 
method tried and proved. If it is possible for Hubert 
Herring to walk back and forth across the frontier to 
the south of us until war becomes less likely and prog- 
ress is assured, why would it not be possible for trained 
men walking across the rural-urban frontier, the labor- 
capital, the interracial and international frontiers, to 
make the class struggle less devastating and progress. 
more certain? We have about as much social author- 
ity as we are entitled to. We have not yet paid the 
price of being wise guides to men. It has cost us to 
spread the church on its wide geographical frontiers. 
It will cost to carry on for a better social order, but 
the gain will be worth the price. 


When Universalism Was Regarded as Evil 


Tn an old book entitled ‘“‘The Pilgrim Boy,’’ pub- 
lished perhaps in the forties or the fifties of the nine- 
teenth century, the author traces “‘the boy’s” fall and his 
rise again. With profanity, chewing tobacco and card 
playing, the author lists “Universalism and Bad Books,” 
like Ballou on the Atonement, as steps in vice. Because 
of our desire to give everybody a good laugh, we repub- 
lish the chapter. 


CLADE have now traced the pilgrim boy as he 
a | advanced step by step, and we find con- 
y} science, God’s viceregent, is still at work, 
and the struggle severe. Often, when 
alone, he would weep and pray, resolve to break off 
sin and turn to God; but in a few hours more, he would 
wish he had never seen a Bible, or that those portions 
of it that condemn his sins had been left cut. At 
other times, he would try to persuade himself that the 
Bible was not true. In this, Satan was always ready 
to suggest doubts and difficulties; he thought more 
about Melchisedek and the witch of Endor than 
about Jesus Christ. Up to this time he had never 
met any one that denied the great evangelical 
truths of Christianity, nor had he read any books 
on religious subjects but such as taught those 
truths. 

About this time he met an old schoolmate, some 
years older than himself, who had recently married 
into a Universalist family, and was full of zea! for this 
new faith. He soon advanced his sentiments, the 
same that Satan preached in Eden, but new to the 
pilgrim boy, who listened with deep interest while his 
friend explained this new religion. His conscience 
could not assent to it, although he wished it might be 
true, as it would suit him exactly. He felt the want of 
some kind of religion, and one that would allow him 
to sin as much as he pleased would just suit him, if it 
were only true. They continued a warm discussion, 
the pilgrim boy bringing up all the scriptures he could 
to prove the eternal punishment of the wicked, and 
the other explaining them away. All the time the 
boy felt a strong desire that his friend should remove 
all doubt from his mind, and even looked forward 
with a delightful anticipation to the commission of 


sins he had always shrunk from before, provided he 
could be convinced the doctrine was true. 

His friend finally proposed to lend him a book on 
the subject, which he took very cheerfully. It was 
Ballou’s “Treatise on the Atonement of Christ.” He 
read it with great delight. Before he was half through 
the book, he began to lay plans for the gratification of 
all the evil desires of his heart. He felt moral restraint. 
nearly gone, and entered on the commission of sins 
that would have made him shudder a week before. 

As soon as he read the book he returned it, and got 
Ballou’s “‘Notes on the Parables,’ and read with 
delight till he came to the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus, when all his hopes seemed to be blasted. 
The reasoning seemed foolish and absurd in the ex- 
treme, and he was sadly disappointed; he had hoped 
the author would-make that as plain as he had his. 
other arguments, and that thus he might sin with im- 
punity. He had frequent interviews with his friend, 
who did all he could to remove his doubts. As a last 
resort, his friend advised him to advocate the doctrine: 
with the orthodox, and he would soon get to believe it. 
Willing to do anything that would allow him to sin 
with an easy conscience, he followed the advice. For 
four years he was spouting Universalism on every oc-. 
casion, and no doubt led some into that soul-destroying 
error. Still, his conscience was not at ease; a still 
small voice was whispering, “The soul that sinneth, it. 
shall die.” When in company with his wicked com- 
panions, he could roll sin as a sweet morsel under his 
tongue; but when alone, hell would seem to flash up 
before him with all its horrors, and the pains of a guilty 
conscience for one hour would overbalance all the sinful 
pleasures of a week. 

For four years the pilgrim. boy thus hazarded the 
consequences of losing his soul. He finally came to the 
conclusion that he would not indulge in sins that. 
would affect his character in the sight of men, and 
spent hours in fixing up a hell of his own, until he be- 
lieved it was just such a place as he wished it to be : 
and then he put the awful question to his own soul, 
whether he would take it as his portion hereafter, with 
the indulgence of sinful passions during life, or forsake 
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sin and lead a holy life, and enjoy a glorious heaven 
after death. 

For more than a year his mind was exercised on 
this question, and the scales rose and fell in proportion 


_ to the power of the conviction of sin, or the inclination 
_ to yield to temptation. 


There seemed to be two great 
powers at work in his heart, one striving to lead him 
deeper into sin, the other crying in his ear, ““Turn ye, 
But, blessed be God, the 
former grew weaker by degrees, while the latter in- 
creased in power. The struggle was long and fierce, 


_ whether to embrace a flesh-pleasing, or a flesh-crucify- 


ing system of religion. 

The next danger to which we wish to gain your 
attention, as drawn from the history of this boy, is the 
danger of bad books. A bad book must, in the nature 
of things, be written by a bad man or woman, since ‘“‘a 
good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit.’”” Hence, the 
time you spend in reading a bad book is so much time 
spent in company with a bad character, and you can- 
not: come in contact with filth without some of it 
sticking to you. Your life and conduct will reflect 


_ the kind of company you keep, and the books you read. 


Reading the novel “Jack Sheppard’’ formed the 
character of young S——~— and prepared him to become 
a pirate, who was hung at the yard-arm of a man-of- 
war a few years since. Go to the convict’s cell, and 
ask what kind of books he has read. He will tell you, 


in nine cases out of ten, if he has read any, that he has 


read bad books; tales of crime portrayed in glowing 
colors, which aroused the evil passions and unholy 
desires that had laid apparently dormant in the heart. 

The reading of bad books has done more during 
the last twenty years, in our country, to poison the 
minds of young men, lower the standard of high moral 
rectitude, and shut the heart against the word and 
Spirit of God, than almost any other evil in the land. 
Show me the youth that pores over tales of fiction, 
and drinks their intoxicating poison, and I will show 
you a fictitious character, vacillating and unreliable. 
“Show me your company, and I will tell you your 
character,” is an old adage and true. A family library 
is an index to family character; the bookcase reflects 
the moral features. Better not read at all, than read 
bad books. 

Among all the classes of dangerous books, none 
are more fatal than those that oppose evangelical re- 
ligion; and the nearer the counterfeit comes to the 
genuine, the harder it is to detect. 

Look again at the pilgrim boy tangled in the 
meshes of Universalism, with an old barbed arrow of 
truth in his conscience, holding him in check at times, 
while at others he was able to give loose to his feelings 
altogether. Of all the false systems of religion ever 
devised by man, none is better suited to gratify de- 
praved human nature. Denying punishment for sin 
hereafter, it gives the reins to every lust, gratifies 
every unholy desire, and in the end rewards the meanest 
and vilest of earth with a seat at the right hand of 
God. 

The man who lent Universalist books to the pil- 
grim boy, before he embraced that system, had been as 
moral a young man as could be found in the com- 
munity; but as soon as he became a Universalist, he 
threw off all restraint, indulged in sin with greediness, 
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died before he reached the meridian of life, uncared for 
by any except his own family. He had instilled into 
the minds of his children the same poison, and they 
have walked in his footsteps. 

The writer knew many that were Universalists 
thirty-five years ago, and their history now would 
be dreadful to relate. The very man who first taught 
the doctrine in that community said, the day he died, 
if he had ten thousand worlds, he would give them, 
could it undo the evil he had done. He died in agony 
of soul. His sons embraced the same system, and have 
long since gone to a drunkard’s grave. The first con- 
vert he made died a similar death soon after, and his 
dissipated sons have long been members of an infidel 
club. Thus the history runs, with few exceptions. Is 
it possible that a system of religion which produces 
such results proceeds from a holy God? I warn you, 
by all the terrors of the worm that never dies, to read 
no such books; you can no more read them without 
injury to yourself, than you can take hold of fire 
without being burned. Enough of evil grows naturally 
in the heart; you can go to ruin fast enough by simply 
letting religion alone; the depravity of the unrenewed | 
heart has motive power enough, without the aid of any 
external force. When you take away the doctrine of 
future punishment from a religious creed, you take 
away the last hope of a virtuous life. 

I especially entreat you to shun all books that 
advocate false systems of religion, or in any way at- 
tempt to undervalue evangelical piety. Let the Bible 
be you daily companion, and make yourself familiar 
with such books as have been written by the best of 
men on doctrinal and practical piety, together with 
biographies of the best men that have lived in this or 
other ages, and follow them so far as they have followed 
Christ. There are few who can sit down and read 
carefully the lives of such men as McCheyne, Summer- 
field, Alexander, Martyn, Brainard, or Page, without 
being benefited. While reading their lives, you are 
brought in contact with pure and holy men, and your 
tastes and character must be influenced by them. 

From the age of sixteen to eighteen, the pilgrim 
boy’s struggle with Universalism continued. He was 
still trying to satisfy himself that Universalism was 
true; but his mind had been so deeply imbued with 
Bible truth in childhood, that thorough unbelief in 
relation to any of the fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity was out of the question. Some years before, 
when quite small, he had made many promises to 
God, and to his old mother, that he would be a preach- 
er; and these promises would sometimes rise like so 
many witnesses to testify against him before God, and 
almost drive him to despair. Nothing seemed to have 
so powerful an effect in restraining him from sin as 
those broken vows. At the age of seventeen he went 
to what was called the far West, the central part of 
Ohio, in company with a very wicked young man, to 
aid him in clearing land, and to spend some part of 
his time in hunting deer and bears among the Indians. 
While there he formed the acquaintance of very god- 
less young men, who spent the Sabbath in hunting. 
They invited him to join them, but he was frightened at 
the thought of thus desecrating God’s holy day. 
They laughed at his religious scruples, and told him 
Sunday had not got so far west yet. He could not 
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withstand the sneers of the wicked, and by the next 
Sunday had his gun ready, and engaged in the chase. 
But it was a day of awful forebodings lest some sudden 
judgment should fall on him; he was afraid to shoot 
for fear the gun would burst and kill him; he felt that 
God would be just to consign him to hell for that 
day’s sin, and was astonished that he was permitted 
to live. The day passed away, and as nothing special 
occurred, by the return of the next Sabbath his con- 
science was easier, and in the course of a few weeks he 
could hunt on that day with little remorse. 

He remained six months in the West, during which 
time he saw but one professor of religion, and heard no 
sermon, and conscience had almost ceased to warn. 
When he returned home, the restraints which he had 
scarcely felt before, became almost intolerable; the 
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silence of the Sabbath was as melancholy as a funeral, 
and he longed to be in some part of the land where the 
restraints of religion would not be felt, and all the ap- 
petites and passions could be indulged by public con- 
sent. 

He still labored to throw off the truths of the 
Bible that had been imbedded in his memory from his 
childhood, and to invent a hell of his own which, if it 
did turn out to be a place of torment, would not be in- 
tolerable, and flattered himself that he would gain 
enough of sinful pleasure to compensate for the loss 
of heaven. Oh, the trials and forebodings of a guilty 
conscience under the strivings of the Holy Ghost; 
how unwilling to yield to the voice of God. Oh, how 
astonishing His mercy and love to continue to strive 
with such a rebel. 


Some Weightier Matters ; 


Ruth B. Reed 


MIUNE 15, 1984: Class Day. As freshmen, we 
worshiped it—an event in the gold and purple 
future. As sophomores, we held a profound 
As juniors, we hoped we would 


2 respect for it. 
find ourselves taking part in it the next year. As 
seniors, we have been anticipating it for months past. 


Here it is. For most of us it means that our years of 
formal education are completed. With our college 
years of study done, we need to take time to look 
back and see them as a whole; to look ahead, and see 
life as a whole. 

The occidental temperament is peculiar. Per- 
haps I should say more exactly that the temperament 
of the people of the United States is peculiar. We are 
continually rushing somewhere. We are in such a 
hurry to get there! We seem to keep the impatience 
of childhood always with us, and forge ahead through 
an extremely materialistic world. Should someone 
ask us, “‘What are you trying to do?” most of the 
answers would probably be in terms of material 
gain. 

For the objective world looms large in our lives. 
We like to measure progress in concrete terms. We 
think we have marked another step in progress when we 
have produced anything that is bigger, that gives better 
or faster performance. We travel in stream lines, and 
plan to cut down our inefficiency by offering as little 
unnecessary resistance as possible. We forge ahead, 
seeing life piecemeal, living each piece as we reach it, 
and never stopping to get above the whole, where we 
may conceive life as.a unity. 

The pendulum has had its swing to the extreme 
in materialism. Luxury has had a claim on us as wor- 
shipers at her shrine. A few years have passed since 
the turn of affairs—years in which we have learned 
that our standards were false. Now, with many of our 
material resources taken from us, we may get down to 
the more fundamental things, to the “weightier mat- 
ters of the law, justice, mercy, and faith,” as St. 
Matthew said. We need to stop our rush, go apart 


*Address on Class Day, Tufts College, by one of our Uni- 
versalist girls from North Weymouth. Miss Reed was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa and led her class. 


into a quiet spot, and think, in Oriental fashion... In 


Hindu literature we find this passage: ‘“‘Who doth not 
practice reflection hath no calm; the man whose heart 
and mind are not at rest is without wisdom or the 
power of contemplation.”’ We need to recognize the 
fundamental spiritual urgency of life. We must take 
into account the deeper values; indeed, we must make 
the dominant desire of our souls not the possession of 
things, but the creation of values. 

A recent editorial in one of our current magazines 
included this paragraph: ‘‘“Some men look so intently 
at the stars that they stumble into the mud-puddles at 
their feet. Others guard themselves so carefully 
from the mud that they never know there are any stars, 
and suppose that mud-puddles comprise the universe. 
Others, a few, too few, know that in the mud is the stuff 
of which the stars are made and that thus the two are 
one. These are the true mystics, the devoted lovers 
of stars, and distant movements, and the final destiny 
of all things. These also are the truly practical men 
of affairs, doing the daily round with skill and passion. 
For the true mystic is always a man of practical insight 
and everyday skills. And the true man of affairs is 
such because within him are sustaining powers that 
come through much pondering on distance, and destiny 
and God.” (International Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation, April, 1934.) 

I am afraid we have been too often among the 
group that thought mud-puddles comprised the uni- 
verse. We need to find the balance between stars 
and mud, and “remember there is one thing better 
than making a living—making a life.” We need to 
grow up within ourselves personalities capable of per- 
sisting beyond the temporal, capable of carrying us 
into the eternal. 

We are told that the world looks to college men 
and women for its leaders. Is this more true now than 
formerly? Then it must be for the reason that the 
world has new leisure with which it knows not what 
to do. And we have been trained in the profitable use 
of leisure time. But how shall we lead, except we 
know where we are going? We must find our goals. 
“A great teacher tells of a college lad who came to his 
professor, for whom he had great respect, to talk over 
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the larger meanings of life. The instructor had him- 
self no definite faith, but, realizing that he ought to say 
something to encourage the moral earnestness of his 
student, he concluded the interview by saying, ‘Well, 
my boy, just play the game the best you can.’ ‘Ah,’ 
said the inquirer, ‘but that’s just the trouble. How 
can I play the game when I don’t know where the 
goal-posts are?’’’ (William Boddy in International 
Journal of Religious Education.) 

We shall not find the goal-posts in the turmoil of 
piecemeal living. We shall find them only in the quiet 
moments we spend aside, contemplating the larger 
realities. No one can find them for us. We must seek 
them for ourselves. No one will force us to choose. 
We must of ourselves seek to consider the “‘weightier 
matters.’’ We must know goals and values. 

: From these moments spent aside determining our 
courses, we shail return to our fields of work with re- 


ai) HE adjourned biennial meeting of the General 

Y &es| Council of the Congregational and Christian 
Churches which should have met last year 

(ae) was held at Oberlin, Ohio, June 21-27. 
Oberlin College and the First Church acted as hosts to 
the Council. The dormitories, dining halls, and build- 
ings of the college were thrown open to the visiting 
delegates, and, as the distractions of a large city were 
not present, the general verdict seemed to be that 
Oberlin had been an ideal meeting place. 

The most interesting and perhaps novel feature 
of the program was the ten seminars meeting every 
/morning during the five days of the Council. In these 
seminars the following subjects were discussed: 
(1) Peace Problems, (2) Church Attendance and 


Education, (5) Missions, (6) The Social Gospel and 
Economic Problems, (7) Rural Life and Farm Prob- 
‘lems, (8) Current Theological Questions, (9) Religious 
Education and Evangelism, (10) Interracial. At each 
_of the various sessions men with a knowledge of the 
‘subject being considered spoke, and then followed 
‘questions and a free discussion. A printed bibliog- 
‘raphy gave a list of authoritative books and articles on 
‘each subject. Some of the seminars had more con- 
troversial subjects than others, but in all the radical 
‘and the conservative had his day in court. The result 
/was that on the whole the resolutions finally presented 
‘were the result of intelligent thought and not mere 
‘emotion, and did not represent resolutions passed 
:merely because it was the thing to be expected. 

The Economic Seminar, as might be expected, 
‘showed perhaps the widest difference of opinion. One 
layman, a conservative, complained that the deck had 
been stacked. The radical idealists wished to scrap 
he present existing economic order forthwith, but 
hen it came to a practical program of procedure to 
et from the present to the future order it was not 
orthcoming. One speaker declared that the revolu- 
ion was here, that the profit motive was to be de- 
istroyed root and branch, and that the present order 
as so rotten that it could not be mended. It is sig- 
ificant that the resolutions passed by this Seminar 


Stewardship, (8) The Ministry, (4) Christian Higher _ 


newed understanding, increased courage, a kindlier 
patience, and the “ability to stand differences’? that 
Rabbi Levi told us was a “test of intelligence.’”’ We 
shall return with a more vigorous determination, born 
of “‘the confidence that dares dream,”’ and a clearer 
vision of the relative values of things. Then we shall 
lead, ‘‘not by the low road of cowardly surrender; not 
by the crooked road of compromise and falsehood; 
not by the soft road of ease and self-indulgence; but by 
the straight road of faith and courage and self-sacrifice 
—the King’s High Way.” 

And if we have to stop short of our goal, but still 
have taken from the world its best and given our best 
in return, we shall be able to say with Robert Brown- 
ing, ‘“‘What I aspired to be and was not comforts me.” 
We shall have found peace and light. * 


*Motto of Tufts College: Pax et Lux. 


The General Council at Oberlin 


George Milton Janes 


were returned by the General Council for further con- 
sideration. But the Seminar showed that, in spite of 
divergent views, Christianity has a very real and vital 
part in redeeming the social order. 

The Peace Seminar was also a lively one and 
threshed out various aspects of that subject. The 
unanimous opinion seemed to be that war has no part 
or parcel in Christianity and is diametrically opposed 
to the ideal of Christian brotherhood. One declara- 
tion was “that the church is through with war and 
should refuse to bless or sanctify it.’’ The most sig- 
nificant thing is the calling of a campaign of education 
against war. Many assented to the above general 
statement, but reserved the right as to action in case 
of invasion, and refused to bind themselves in ad- 
vance. ‘‘What many pacifists would do,” said one 
speaker, “when the drums beat and the flag comes 
down the street is a question.” The real job is the 
prevention of war before it comes. 

One of the important acts of the General Council 
was the creation of the Council of Social Action as a 
separate organization to act along with the Commis- 
sion on Missions, and the Education Society. This 
special Council is to devote itself to social research, 
education, and action. It was stated that the purposes 
of this Council shall be to help the churches to make the 
Christian Gospel more effective in society, national 
and world-wide, through research, education, and 
action, in cooperation with the Home and Foreign 
Boards, conferences and associations, and _ local 
churches. It is proposed that the Council shall in- 
creasingly cooperate with the Federal Council of 
Churches in the creation of a program which shall be 
genuinely interdenominational. In its research, the 
Council will aim to be impartial, its only bias being 
that of the Christian view of life; its educational efforts 
will be directed primarily toward the local churches 
but will also envisage the cultivation of public opinion; 
in action, the Council may, on occasion, intercede di- 
rectly in specific situations. 

“Also that in launching this Council for Social 
Action we envisage a new kind of churchmanship 
which, enlisting the volunteer services of a group of 
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eighteen outstanding men and women of social vision, 
wisdom, and Christian purpose, and commanding the 
services of five or six strong leaders in the fields of in- 
ternational relations, race relations, and economic 
statesmanship, will carry the campaign of education 
and action based on careful research out among our 
entire constituency at home and abroad. Believing 
- that the Church will find itself as it loses itself in the 
struggle to achieve a warless, just, and brotherly world, 
we launch this venture, dedicating ourselves to un- 
remitting work for a day in which all men find peace, 
security and abundant life.” 

Among the more significant general addresses 
were the ones by the Rev. Carl S. Patton, the retiring 
Moderator, on “The Present Revolution,” the Rev. 
Hubert C. Herring on ‘The Crusading Church,” and 
“Show Us Your Man,” by Dean Vaughan Dabney of 
Andover Newton Theological School. The Council 
sermon was given by the Rev. Ashley D. Leavitt on 
“Is Christ Enough?” 'The Council lectureship was 
filled by Prof. Douglas C. Mackintosh of the Yale 
Divinity School, who gave four lectures on the general 
subject: “God and the Realistic Mind.” 


The high-water mark of the Council came with 
the devotions each day at First Church led by the 
Rev. Boynton Merrill, chaplain. This hour of worship 
bound the delegates together and inspired the feeling 
that without the living spirit of God all machinery and 
speeches were but leather and prunella. 

The Council elected the Rev. Jay T. Stocking of 
St. Louis for its National Moderator, and honored 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman of Brooklyn by making him 
Honorary Moderator, a post filled by Calvin Coolidge, 
former President, from 1923 to 1929. The Rev. Stan- 
ley C. Harrell of Durham, North Carolina, was chosen 
Assistant Moderator. 

The union of the Congregational and Christian 
Churches is progressing happily. One stock joke was 
‘““Are you a Christian or a Congregationalist?” ‘The 
name is long and cumbersome and it has been suggested 
for vote at the next Council that the name “Pilgrim 
Church” be taken. This is an ideal name for a church 
to which a man can belong with the consent of all his 
faculties and at the same time be religious. The Uni- 
versalist fathers would have rejoiced with much of 
what was said and done at this Council. 


Our Policy in Japan 


Minnie G. Ayres 


mq “| Yet if those who are vitally interested in our 
| N 3)| mission there and have some personal knowl- 
(ean! edge of it do not express their opinions, how 
can the people know? We surely sympathize with 
our General Superintendent if the great responsibility 
of fixing our future policy there is to be left to him. 

No visitor in Japan can really have an opinion 
of this work till he has lived there a number of years. 
The ordinary tourist forms his opinions from the 
people he meets in the hotels or those who are in 
business out there, most of whom know as little about 
the real work of Christian missions as they know 
about the Hottentots, or who, perhaps, have been 
justifiably prejudiced by the personnel of some mis- 
sionaries. 

To really evaluate our work over there, should 
entail the opinions of many Japanese, and the new- 
comer simply doesn’t know how to get a real opinion 
from them, or to judge its worth when he thinks he 
has it. We wonder that our boards do not consult 
our returned missionaries more often when serious 
problems are to be considered. We have several in 
the United States now who have lived out there much 
longer than the writer, and whose opinions we feel are 
well worth while. Perhaps it is thought that the re- 
turned missionary sees the work from too emotional a 
standpoint, but this is not true in all cases. I re- 
member how severely Dr. Ayres was criticized when, 
soon after our return, he frankly told our ministers in 
Boston how little we had out there as a result of our 
work since 1889. We believed that the people should 
know. We still believe it. But we were told we 
must show wonderful results if we are to get money 
to carry on the mission. 

In fact, this has been the policy for the most 
part of all mission boards and missionaries in the 
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field, even to the extent of sometimes padding statis- 
tics. We must show so many churches organized, so 
many Sunday schools formed, so many church mem- 
bers, etc., ete. We believe this has been unfortunate, 
for we appear to be propagating churchianity rather 
than Christianity; and the world judges the progress 
of Christian thought by the number of recorded church 
members. 

From that standpoint it may not seem so strange 
for one to compare the impact of Christianity on 
Japan to that of Hinduism on the United States. 
May we be frank to say, however, that whoever makes 
that comparison shows ignorance of the real situation. 
In the first place we are not trying to supplant an ade- 
quate religion with another. Our work is with the 
educated classes and these people have rejected the 
old, having no religion but materialism. Nowhere 
in the world is the need of Christianity more urgent, 
or the desire for something satisfying more wide- 
spread. 

Every Christian missionary knows that the prog- 
ress of Christian thought in Japan to-day is far in ad- 
vance of the wildest statistical records. The Christian 
Church is a western organization. It makes little 
appeal to many Japanese. But they do understand 
Jesus Christ. He was an Oriental. They make most 
devoted Christians, but many never connect them- 
selves with a church. 

During the last year we were in Japan, I did some 
supply teaching for Mrs. Cate at Meiji Kotogaku, 
meeting around a thousand young men a week. 
Nearly every day someone would stay after class and 
ask if 1 taught English Bible and could he come to my 
class. If I gave them a choice of a conversation sub- 
ject someone often would ask for Christianity to be 
discussed. They were full of questions. Just put 
out a sign in a district of student dormitories and you 
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can get a large English Bible class or an audience for 
an address with very little effort. They come, and, 
of course, they go. Only a few join the church, but 
who can say how much influence this has on their 
lives? Last Christmas I received a beautiful painted 
card from a young man on which he had written, “TI 
never can forget what you did for me.” I have no 
idea who he was or where I knew him; but he had re- 
membered after nine years. 

Must we always have the visible church to feel 
that we are accomplishing something? Dr. Ayres 
and I often feel, and I expect the Carys do the same, 
that some of the most effective work we did was 
among the groups we had in our own home. ‘This, 
of course, can never be tabulated in statistics. 

We cannot wonder that some of our leaders feel 
that church extension work has failed, if, after forty- 
five years, we cannot show a single self-supporting 
church, and perhaps a radical change should be made. 
Perhaps the wise thing to do is to put it up to the 
Japanese to carry on if they really want the church. 
Far be it from me to say. But I do want to urge the 
importance of not bringing home any more of our mis- 
sionaries for its effect on the home church, if for no 
higher reason. It was a misfortune to bring home 
Clifford Stetson, whose work over there was worth 
far more toward the peace and welfare of the world 
than his salary expended in feeding some of these 
people in the United States who won’t work if they 
have a chance. 

Our Blackmer Home and its allied work is unique, 
and I think is well understood and will be maintained 
by our women. Our great appeal is to keep the rest of 


our missionaries over there, and if there must be re- 
trenchment to concentrate on missionary education. 
Our work, to be lasting, must be with the young. The 
mission school has served its purpose. In the early 
days it was useful; but secular schools have made 
such tremendous advancement that the mission school 
is left far behind and offers such a meager education 
that it gets only the left-overs of the Government 
schools. 

It may be asked, how shall we prosecute religious 
education other than in the Sunday schools or classes 
connected with the church? Surely the wide-awake 
missionary will see many ways. In conclusion may I 
suggest one which has not been worked to any great 
extent, but which I believe might be fruitful. The es- 
tablishing of Christian centers in connection with the 
great higher schools and universities, through which 
perhaps some of the future leaders of Japan might 
be reached and influenced. Years ago Dr. Cate had 
such a movement in connection with Waseda Univer- 
sity. He was ill and had to leave, so the work lan- 
guished. It was finally taken over by a Baptist mis- 
sionary and carried on successfully. 

No one is a more devoted Universalist than I, 
but it seems to me futile to work for a Universalist 
Church in Japan. Still I believe that we have some- 
thing to give these people which we must not withhold, 
something that will help them to meet the problems 
of their own civilization in their own time, and inter- 
national relations with right and justice. In other 
words, it is just as true today as when the first mis- 
sionaries went forth, that if we areto have peace in the 
world, we must give the world the Prince of Peace. 


We Are Not Yet Free’ 


Horace Westwood 


We guarantee you Liberty in order that you may 
achieve Freedom. 
(A motto suggested for Free Churches.) 


aD HILE one may have little patience with 
@ | | that attitude of mind which unfortunately 
q 2) is all too prevalent among us, and which 
49} declares that in the nature of the case 
we can have no gospel, the deeper question is as to why 
this attitude of mind prevails. The answer lies in our 
failure to understand and appreciate the genius of our 
movement. Thus we have become side-tracked and 
confused and we have wasted our energy in discuss- 
ing issues that were not germane to our general posi- 
tion. 

For instance, many, if not most of us, have re- 
garded our position as one of liberal theology. There- 
fore, we have conceived it our mission to liberalize 
theology and to bring people to a more reasonable 
position in relation to the major doctrines of the Chris- 
tian scheme—to more liberal views of God, the Bible, 
the nature and work of Christ, ete. 

While it is doubtless true that this relates itself 
to our mission, and that in liberating people from the 
shackles of dogma it cannot be avoided, I have no 


*From an address recently given at a Ministerial Retreat 
in Santa Paula, Calif. 


hesitation in saying that not only does this not repre- 
sent our major task, but our undue emphasis upon it 
has caused us to lose sight of our distinctive genius 
and accounts for our ineptitude. May I put it another 
way? Neither the denial of a narrow theology nor the 
proclamation of a liberal theology is foundational! 
Indeed, to assert that theology is at all basic, is to 
confuse means with ends. While a leberal theology may 
result from our position, 1t 7s a product and not a cause 
of our existence. Again, though time does not permit 
me to trace its development, I make bold to say that 
had we perceived this, the so-called theistic-humanist 
issue could never have arisen in our midst. Though 
he may have written more wisely than he knew when 
he made the statement, the former editor of The 
Christian Register was right in his contention that the 
genius of our movement lies in Freedom. Not for 
nothing is it that our forces may be realigned under 
the Free Church Fellowship. Our weakness lies in that 
we have looked upon freedom as the condition of our 
existence and the reason for our fellowship rather than 
as the goal towards which we aspire. We have said, 
“‘We unite because we are free!” In so stating we 
have borne false witness. We should have said, “We 
unite because we believe in and aspire towards free- 
dom!’ We would then have expressed both the goal 
of our aspirations and the reason for our being. More- 
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over, realizing that freedom lay at the end of the road 
rather than at the beginning, we might have been 
given that spiritual humility, the lack of which is one 
of our besetting sins. It might have taught us that, 
while we believe in freedom, we are not yet free. 

Read Channing’s utterance on “The Free Mind,” 
which perhaps more than any other is the classic ex- 
pression of the genius of religious liberalism, and the 
conviction will deepen that freedom is a philosophy of 
ends, a goal of being. It is a faith in the innate 
capacity of human nature, a gospel as to what man 
shall become. But it is also an individual and social 
discipline, and since freedom’s realization may be con- 
ditioned by conditions within the state it also provides 
a basis for social action. Carried through in all its 
implications, it brings us to a view of life which declares 
that all determinisms shall be finally overthrown, and 
to the proclamation that there is something in the soul 
of man which shall finally transcend both time and 
space. 

What a philosophy! What a gospel! What a 
faith! What a discipline! What a culture! What 
motivations for social action it provides! And how it 
ties us in with the Christian tradition at its highest and 
best! We are one with him who declared ‘“The truth 
shall make you free,’’ and with another who prophe- 
sied the coming of “the glorious liberty of the sons of 
God.” 

This leads me to my final word. I have spoken at 
length on the necessity for Liberal Evangelism and the 
imperative demands it should make upon us. I have 
given you a brief outline of its history as an organized 
endeavor within our two fellowships. I have voiced 
the hope that it may grow into a movement of in- 
creasing dimension. I have done so because of the 
deepening conviction that unless some such move- 
ment develops, our liberal heritage may perish and 
the Free Church Fellowship prove no more than the 
futile gesture of a vanishing cause. But there is more 
than this at stake. Never since the dark age before 
the Renaissance was faith in the liberal spirit at lower 
ebb. Never was the Spirit of Liberty more imperiled. 
The ideal of the free soul is in many quarters today a 
concept of ridicule. The herd mind, the mass mind, 
the mind of the crowd, dominates the universal out- 
look. Romain Rolland in his assertion, ‘The soul of 
the individual is sinking back into the soul of the 
herd,” places his finger upon the most significant 
tendency of ourera. Hitler’s dream of the totalitarian 
state is the most profound symptom of the present 
age. Hitler but gives political expression to Russell’s 
“The Scientific Outlook,’ Aldous Huxley’s “Brave 
New World” and Langdon-Davies’ “Consider the 
Ant.” I believe that Professor Schiller is right in his 
contention that humanity stands at the cross-roads in 
that, as he indicates, society is called upon to choose 
between the “Ant Man” and the “Superman.” 
(Schiller uses “Superman” in the sense that Channing 
speaks of “The Free Mind.’’) 

In what startling and bold relief the mission of 
the Free Churches stands out against this background. 
The strength and conviction of our genius may de- 
termine the course of human evolution for coming 
centuries. Our churches will either herald and lead 
in the renaissance of a new march towards freedom or 


else become the final citadels of a disappearing ideal. 
I am increasingly convinced that what I have called 
Liberal Evangelism may determine the issue. The 


choice is before us. 
* * * 


JAPAN’S BLIND PHILOSOPHER 
E. L. Allen 


I met him first in August of last year, at a conference at the 
Ittoen headquarters outside Kyoto. It was a sultry morning, 
and scarcely a breath blew in through the open windows of the 
large room on the floor of which a hundred men and women 
squatted, all eyes turned towards where the speaker sat on the 
one chairintheroom. Of what he was saying I had no knowledge 
except that the theme was “Buddhism and Christianity,” so 
that I was able to give my undivided attention to the way in 
which he said it. His fan moved tirelessly before his face, except 
when he closed it for a moment and executed with it some gesture 
which lent force to his utterance. Now and again there came a 
sally of wit which sent a smile rippling round the audience, and 
several times his humor was so effective that he must needs pause 
to give his hearers time to recover their gravity. As one watched 
the radiant, boyishly happy face behind those dark glasses which 
concealed his sightless eyes, it was difficult to believe that this 
man had once embraced the desperate creed of Nihilism, and that 
he had been within an ace of taking his own life. 

Yet such is Takeo Iwahashi’s story as he tells it himself. 
He was an engineering student at Waseda University, and in his 
twentieth year when misfortune overtook him. A severe cold 
brought on ophthalmia, and he was compelled to return home 
to Osaka. As the train steamed out of Tokyo station, he tore 
the bandages from his eyes in a last effort to see something of the 
capital. But all that he saw was a dull light looming through 
utter blackness. In that moment he felt that life, too, was like 
that, and perhaps even the little light that was left to him would 
soon be quenched. 

His mother ran from shrine to shrine and god to god, beg- 
ging help for her afflicted son; his sister had to leave school and 
wait on him hand and foot; he himself, the eldest son who should 
have been the mainstay of the home, became instead a drain 
upon its slender purse. He cursed himself, life, and God. Blank 
negation became the only philosophy of life which could account 
for such a fate as his. He said to himself that there was no God, 
only Fortune throwing the dice blindly, and as the dice falls, so 
is our lot. 

He thought of this wretched life of his as “slow suicide.” 
But why slow? Why not end his misery at once? On New 
Year’s Eve he resolved to do so, and went to his own room for 
that purpose. But something in his manner had roused his 
mother’s suspicions, and she followed him just in time to stay his 
hand. “You must live,” she cried. “If you die, life will not be 
worth living for me.” He was falling headlong into the abyss, 
but here was a human love to which to cling, and he was saved. 
There was one who cared for him, for whom that useless, almost 
lifeless existence of his was a thing of infinite worth. He took 
courage from this discovery to face life afresh, and went to school 
to equip himself to play the part of an eldest gon. 

He learned Braille and resumed his English studies. One 
summer day, he sat in his room in eager anticipation, for he was 
to receive by the post from England a copy of the Gospels in 
Braille. Page after page he read, hardly stirring from his room, 
and out of every page rose the figure of Jesus, healer of the sick 
and the blind. Might there not be something here that would 
finally lift the burden from his mind? He read on till he came to 
the ninth chapter of J ohn, with its story of the man born blind. 
He trembled as he came to it, for it was as if he stood himself in 
he presence of Jesus. What was that the disciples were asking? 

Who did sin, this man, or his parents, that he should be born 
blind?” Was it not another form of his own question? What had 
brought this calamity on him? Was it some hidden guilt of his 
own: Or of another? Or was it just the working of Fate? The 
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answer came: ‘‘Neither did this man sin, nor his parents; but 
that the works of God should be made manifest in him.” 

He closed the book and said the words over and over to 
himself. It took him some time to fathom them, their message 
was so profound. Then he saw it: the explanation of his suffering 
was to be sought, not in the past, but in the future, in what God 
would yet accomplish through him. ‘There is no other way than 
to adventure boldly on Jesus’ sense of mission in life. Reality 
that contains sorrow, failure, agony, offences, and sufferings from 
illness, is not only the mere consequence of the past, but is even a 
positive preparation for a better future. Let yesterday bury 
yesterday!” 

“Light from Darkness,” is the title that Takeo Iwahashi has 
given to his autobiography. In it he goes on to tell of what fol- 
lowed this spiritual revolution. He was baptized, and applied 
for admission to the Kwansei Gakuin at Kobe. There he dis- 
tinguished himself in his studies, triumphing over every obstacle. 
So brilliant, indeed, was his achievement that, after a term of 
service as teacher at the Osaka School for the Blind, he was sent 
by the generosity of friends to Edinburgh University. The haz- 
ards which attended that venture, and the marvelous way in 
which his needs were met as they arose, form the second part 
of his life-story. 

Today he is professor of philosophy in Kwansei Gakuin, re- 
cently raised to the status of a university. But his reputation is 
not confined to that one institution. Asa Quaker and a member 
of the Ittoen movement, he is one of those quiet workers for peace 
of whose existence in Japan at this time the rest of the world 
knows all too little. As a writer and lecturer, he has become a 
national figure, and ‘‘Japan’s blind philosopher,” as he is called, 
is one of the best-loved men in his country.—The Christian World, 
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THE MURRAY GROVE CONVENTION 


About fifty young people of the Universalist Church met at 
Murray Grove, N. J., July 4-8, to hold the forty-sixth annual 
convention of the National Young People’s Christian Union. 
Greatly reduced in proportions and running a deficit, and faced 
with the hottest weather of the summer, these young people held 
a successful series of meetings and had a good time. 

The Rev. Robert Tipton of Philadelphia, resident pastor 
at Murray Grove, and Dean Clarence R. Skinner of the Theo- 
logical School in Tufts College, delivered the main addresses, 
and both aroused high enthusiasm. Dean Skinner took for his 
subject, “A Goal, a Message, a Conviction.” 

There were forty-two regular delegates, including one from 
Pasadena, Cal. On Friday, the entire party spent the afternoon 
and evening at Atlantic City, making the trip by private auto- 
mobile and bus. 

During the convention, the visitors went to the old Potter 
farmhouse to see the home of the great farmer-fisherman who 
entertained John Murray and constrained him to preach. They 
saw also the little old Potter church, not the original of course, but 
containing some of the great timbers that Potter and his neigh- 
bors hewed by hand. They visited the old graveyard where 
Potter is buried, and the new graveyard where Universalists of a 
later day are buried. The sessions of the convention were held 
in the newer church, which was built by the Universalist de- 
nomination as a memorial to Thomas Potter. 

Stanley Rawson presided with dignity at the business ses- 
sions, which were animated and interesting. The most important 
business was the adoption unanimously of a report of a com- 
mittee on merger with the Unitarians, and an instruction to the 
committee to work out a detailed plan for merger for considera- 
tion at the next convention, which may be held at Ferry Beach, 
Me., in July of 1935. 

Arthur I. Olson, 68 Maple Ave., Danbury, Conn., who has 
served as secretary-treasurer, was elected president, J. Stuart 
Diem of Brooklyn vice-president, William Gardner of Canton, 
Mass., secretary, and Frederick N. Allen of Portland, Me., 
treasurer. Two trustees were elected as follows: Oscar F. Vogt of 
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Indianapolis, Ind., and Mrs. Rosalie Johnston Blanchard of 
Columbus, Ohio. The two trustees who hold over are Miss 
Eugenia Minor of Massachusetts and Archibald Hayes of Minne- 
sota. 

All of the amendments described in the call for the conven- 
tion were adopted, with slight verbal changes. It is proper once 
more to refer to the National Y. P.C.U. Mr. Wm. Gardner, the 
new secretary, will describe the convention in our next issue. 
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WHO’S THE MOST DANGEROUS MAN? 


The other day I heard a speaker say, “The most dangerous 
man in England is Winston Churchill.” 

I wished I knew enough about English affairs to-make a fair 
judgment on his remark; but, lacking that, I fell to asking myself, 
“T wonder who is the most dangerous man in our town? Who 
in Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City, New York?”’ 

Don’t worry; I shan’t name any of ’em, though I’ve jotted 
down some names. 

The speaker I have quoted went on to explain his estimate 
of Winston Churchill: ‘““He’s an utterly fearless defender of bad 
causes; that’s what makes him dangerous.” 

As I say, I’m not well enough posted to discuss that, con- 
sidered as an accusation, but the brother was handling a terrible 
truth. 

The most dangerous man in any community is not the racke- 
teer, the kidnaper, the political boss. These can be handled, and 
I believe increasingly they will be. 

But right here is one of America’s present perils, if a plain 
man may say so: we have so very many defenders of bad causes, 
and not a few of them have genuine courage. 

The man I should nominate as Chicago’s most dangerous 
citizen was once halting between two opinions, as I have been 
told by a Chicago friend of our family on whose word I would 
risk my life. 

He had gone so far as to study with great interest the human 
needs of the city. He might have thrown in his lot with the 
city’s noblest servants. He was not far from the Kingdom. 
But, on the very threshold of decision, the other forces pulled a 
bit harder, and he went their way. 

He has position, power, brains,.and courage. And, because 
he uses these gifts to strengthen the hold of the worst rather than 
the best in his city, he seems to me to be its most dangerous 
citizen — Justus Timberline, in Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
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ONE INSTITUTION TO STAY FREE 


The New Deal is caring, more or less successfully, for labor, 
for the banks, for merchants and manufacturers, for the farmers, 
for schools and colleges, even for recreation agencies. 

It is doing nothing, and will do nothing, for the churches. 
This, at the moment, may seem a hardship, but in the long run 
it will be all to the good. 

The time may be nearer than we think when the church will 
be the only free and independent institution in the land; the only 
grouping of citizens in which conscience, conviction and moral 
courage can have any chance at complete expression. 

When that time comes Christians will be glad that they did 
not put their church debts in pawn to the state, and that no subor- 
dinate Caesar can say, “You needn’t pay what you owe, if you’ ll 
be good.”’— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

* * * 


A Southern Methodist preacher heard advance criticism to 
the effect that he was not a good preacher. He studied the situa- 
tion on the way to his new charge and finally decided to make a 
little statement on his first appearance in the pulpit. 

This is what he said: “I understand you say that ’'m not a 
first-class preacher. Perhaps you are right, but I wonder if you 
thought that the bishop would send a first-class preacher to this 
church.”’ They liked him.—Boston Globe. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


AN ANSWER TO MR. VILLARD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Here I come again! Guess I am getting to be a general 
nuisance. This time I want to clarify some of the material 


in the paper written by Mr. Villard in the June 16 issue of the ~ 


Leader under the title, “On the Student Revolt against Mili- 
tarism.’”’ Also referring to your editorial of the previous week on 
the same subject. 

A half-truth is sometimes worse than a deliberate falsehood. 
The quotation taken from the army manual on “Citizenship” 
aroused my curiosity. Yesterday in Auburn, Alabama, I called 
on the Commandant of the R. O. T. C. Unit there and showed 
him the two clippings. We located what we supposed to be the 
manual and I have borrowed it to use in preparing this letter. 
We assume that it is the same manual referred to by Mr. Villard. 
It is “Training Manual No. 2000-25” and bears the title ‘“Citi- 
zenship.” It is issued by the War Department, and the edition 
he had was printed November 30, 1928. 

It is written very much as a text-book on Civics would 
be written. In Section IX, page 90 and following pages are on 
Representative Government. A sub-heading divides the various 
governments of the world, past and present, into three forms, as 
follows: 

Autocracy: 

Authority derived through heredity. 

People have no choice in the selection of their 
rulers and no voice in making of the laws. 

Results in arbitrariness, tyranny, and oppression. 

Attitude toward property is feudalistic. 

Attitude toward law is that the will of the ruler 
shall control, regardless of reason or consequences. 


Democracy: (as quoted by Mr. Villard.) 


Republic: 

Authority is derived through the election by the 
people of public officials best fitted to represent them. 

Attitude toward property is respect for laws and 
individual rights, and a sensible economic procedure. 

Attitude toward law is the administration of jus- 
tice in accord with fixed principles and established 
evidence, with a strict regard to consequences. 

A greater number of citizens and extent of terri- 
tory may be brought within its compass. 

Avoids the dangerous extremes of either tyranny 
or mobocracy. 

Results in statesmanship, liberty, reason, justice, 
contentment, and progress. 

Is the ‘‘standard form” of government throughout 
the world. (Written in 1928.) 


Then follows a quotation from Harry Atwood setting forth 
various elements in a republic, and ending: “Take away any one 
or more of these four elements and you are drifting into autoc- 
racy. Add one or more to these four elements and you are drift- 
ing into democracy.”’ 

Following is a sober discussion of the values of a republic 
over either autocracy or democracy. Two quotations are given 
from Madison: “In a democracy the people meet and exercise the 
government in person. In a republic they assemble and ad- 
minister it by their respective agents.” ‘The advantage which 
_a republic has over a democracy consists in the substitution of 
representatives whose enlightened views and virtuous sentiments 
render them superior to local prejudices and to schemes of in- 
justice.” 

Then comes a discussion of the Constitution and the Dec- 
laration of Independence, with frequent quotations. The “Bill 
of Rights” is given with discussion. The following is quoted 
from Article IV, section 4, of the Constitution: ‘The United 
States shall guarantee to every State in the Union a republican 
form of government.” 


The entire section is a general treatise on our government. 
I have cited only those passages which refer to the matter under 
discussion. You and I might disagree with some of the inferences 
as a matter of opinion. One of the quotations from Madison 
seems to be a little stilted. But only a person with a “chip on 
his shoulder” could possibly call it treason. Evidently Mr. Vil- 
lard realizes that the vast majority of people take no pains to 
run down a statement. In that way he can make his selections 
of what he wants to quote and make a statement mean exactly 
the opposite to what was intended. 

I enjoyed very much the paper “The Way to World Peace,” 
by Samuel McGowan, in the June 238 issue. His suggested 
amendment seems to be almost bodily lifted (except possibly the 
referendum idea) from the Universal Draft proposal that was 
brought forward by the American Legion several years ago, 
which has been fought by the various 23,000 millionaires made 
by the World War. It has also been opposed by the so-called 
pacifists. 

H.E. Woodruff. 

Opelika, Georgia. 


* * 


MARS LOSES ANOTHER R. O. T. C. RECRUIT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The following letter, written by a senior in the University 
of Kansas to the professor of Military Science and Tactics in the 
university, speaks so eloquently for itself and so deserves a 
much wider reading than it has yet been given, that I offer it to 
you with the hope that you may find space for it in your corre- 
spondence columns. (This is, of course, done with the author’s 
permission.) 

Edwin Johnson, 
Secretary, Committee on Militariam in Education. 


The wetter 
Major W. C. Koenig, 
University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


Dear Sir: 

Please accept my resignation from the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps, to become effective upon the completion of my 
academic work for credit in the University of Kansas and not 
later than June 6, 1934. I have been informed that this action 
is within my rights. 

The following are the reasons for my resignation: 

(1) I disagree strongly with the personal views on interna- 
tional relations and national policy presented in your classrooms. 
I have given much study and consideration to-these matters in 
the past year and I feel that the views presented are inaccurate 
and dangerously reactionary. 

(2) These views admittedly reflect the instructions and 
policies of the military departments of our national government. 
I strongly oppose propaganda, indoctrination, and the influencing 
of civil opinion by the military departments of the administrative 
branch of our Federal government. This should not be carried 
on under the guise of “citizenship training.” 

(3) I feel that the present methods of military training in- 
volve a dangerous waste of public money. 

(4) I bel’eve that the psychological acceptance of the in- 
stitution of war is one of the strongest forces barring the way to 
an institution of peaceful cooperation between nations. Our pres- 
ent program of military training for youth should not be so di- 
rected as to ohstruct the machinery and spirit of peace. It is 
not necessary to the technical training of military personnel 
that this attitude be inculeated. Our national safety is in- 
deed prejudiced if our professional defenders are compelled to 
een these unbalanced views and warped psychological atti- 

udes. 


(5) I find no moral or practical adequacy in the present sys- 
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tem of military training. I deem it a social imperative that I 
align myself with those forces attempting to prevent the develop- 
ment of international violence and substitute a peaceful system 
of world relations rather than align myself with those forces that 
have had and will have, unless checked, a guilty part in the 
genesis of another world catastrophe. 

This action of resignation has not been suggested to me by 
any other individual or group. It is wholly of my own deter- 
mination and origination. 

Tom Page. 


* * 


CLERICAL SOPHISTRY 
To the Wditor of the Leader: 

Bishop Manning, who has just declared that the thousands 
of clergy who have announced that they would never participate 
in any war “‘were acting under the influence of a wave of emo- 
tionalism and pacifism,”’ mistakes a prime influence. This is the 
absolute futility of obtaining justice and security through ex- 
plosives. These clergy have read that Secretary of War Dern 
declared the greatest war that ever occurred ‘“‘a failure; a victory 
for no one.” They know that, though fought by “Christian” 
nations, it wrought more havoc than all that savages and heathen 
ever did in the whole world’s history. These clergymen, whether 
extreme pacifists or not, now learn that a negotiated peace could 
probably have ended the war in 1916, and that when we entered 
it in 1917 it was after only fourteen Americans, going on Ameri- 
ean vessels, had been slain incident to the war in Europe. These 
clergy, like Dr. Fosdick, were fooled then, and do not want to be 
fooled again. 

Tt is appalling to read the words of a New York priest to the 
marines on the fleet: “If Christ walked in bodily form in this 
world of ours today, he would be the first to follow a soul into the 
front trenches or into the thick of battle,’ and this, of the Son 
of Man whoinagony of body and soul said of his enemies: “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

Lucia Ames Mead. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
* ok 


AS WATSON CONTINUES TO SEE IT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A prominent church official says that we must find some 
outstanding social issue to champion if the denomination is to 
hold the confidence of the people. The logical problem to attack 
is the one that we dare not consider, the economic disease that 
is increasingly reducing millions to unemployment and starva- 
tion, has made one-sixth of the population of New York City re- 
cipients of public charity, is devastating the churches by de- 
creasing their revenue, and that will ultimately result, if not 
checked, in the destruction of the capitalistic system. Let me il- 
lustrate the difficulty of ever expecting constructive thought for 
the betterment of these conditions to emanate from the Christian 
Church. The illustration will be an allegory. 

In Norembega, the forest city the early explorers never 
found, technology and mass production had glutted the market 
with unsalable goods. Purchasing power, as with us, had been 
allowed to fall behind output. Factories cut production and 
discharged men, and buying decreased to the level necessitated 
by depleted wage payments. Since profit-makers never bought 
more than an eighth of the nation’s marketable goods, the shrink- 
age in their incomes was relatively unimportant. 

Now, in Norembega, the state owned the banks. Since these 
institutions issued money and controlled credit, this national 
proprietorship seemed amply justified. 

Faced with a crisis that was menacing the people with the 
loss of their livelihood, the government sought the cause of the 
growing distress. They found that money, no longer withdrawn 
for vay-rolls, was piling up uselessly and remaining idle and un- 
profitable in the coffers of the state-owned banks. The needed 
procedure was evident. The state took upon itself the payment 
of the wages and salaries that were formerly disbursed through 


pay windows and over desks and counters in offices and stores. 
In short, the state continued to distribute what it had always dis- 
bursed each week through its banks for pay-rolls—and nothing 
more. There was no inflation. It merely sustained the usual 
volume of purchasing power during the continuance of the crisis. 
It gave customers courage to spend, prevented hoarding, and 
kept business in active motion. As usual, the sum so disbursed 
was spent for goods and came back to the banks in the form of 
mercantile deposits. As is the case in America, a reserve of seven 
per cent was held by the banks against all deposits, but, in 
Norembega, during the continuance of the emergency, the state 
provided the seven per cent in new money. This was easy, for a 
reserve is not held by the commercial banks, but is left in the 
central banks and not used. It does not interfere with the vol- © 
ume of the currency. 

It is sufficient to say that in Norembega there was no de- 
pression, no starvation, no charity, no high taxes, no burden of 
public debt, and no New Deal—only a sensible effort to keep 
buying power equal to the needs that industry always feels on 
its selling side. Capitalism was saved by this expedient, 
and dividends were paid as they always had been in prosperous 
times. 

Having thus fearlessly stated the nature of what must be 
done to save capitalism and for the well-being of the people, I 
feel sure that no professing Christian who owns bank stock would 
allow his minister to advocate this remedy. I know because 
I have just lost my church and have joined the unemployed for 
having committed this indiscretion. It is safer to continue to 
expound spiritual themes and arouse no antagonism that may 
jeopardize our usefulness to our parishioners. 


Barton Watson. 
* * 


MINISTERS AS “FOGGY”? AS LAYMEN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A few weeks ago a writer in the Leader told of a long trip he 
had made through our country and of meeting many laymen of 
all walks of life. He was fairly stunned by the “fogginess” of 
the religious ideas of the people he met. 

I am a layman and will plead guilty to all he says, but I 
have a confession to make. 

I have read the Leader with more than usual earnestness 
during the last three or four years, and I have been stunned by 
the ‘‘fogginess”’ of the ministers who have written in the paper. 
Take the idea expressed by the word “‘God.” 

Some deny out and out the existence of any such being. 
Some think the forces of nature are their God. Others say, 
“Yes, I believe in a God, but not a personal God.’ A very 
learned man, a teacher in a theological school, said he taught his 
pupils of the God within them; another, that our higher ideals 
are our gods; another, that goodness is God. 

A very ancient book says, when the blind lead the blind 
they all fall into the ditch. Now, Mr. Traveler, when our re- 
ligious teachers are so undecided upon the central idea of all re- 
ligions, how could you expect their pupils—the people in the 
pews—to be other than “foggy” in their idea of God? 

Again, what do our liberal preachers believe and teach as to 
the human spirit continuing a personal existence after its ma- 
terial body is destroyed? From what I have read in the Leader, 
our ministers have as “foggy” ideas on “eternal life’ as on 
“God.” 

Yet’ these two ideas—of God and of eternal life and their 
related ideas— are the ideas that distinguish religion from morals 
and ethics. Turn to the first page of the Leader and read the 
five essential principles of Universalism. ‘The first, third and 
fifth contain the word God, and would be meaningless without 
it. 

So, Mr. Traveler, you may think it strange that laymen 
have such ‘foggy’ ideas about religion, but unless we are wiser 
than our leaders how could you expect anything else, and how do 
you expect us to get out of the fog? 

E. T. Mason. 
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Teaching Children about the Begin- 
nings 
Others Call It God. By Jeanette E. Per- 
kins, Enid Dearborn, and Elizabeth 
Babcock. (Harper. $1.50.) 


Miss Perkins and her colleagues lead 
the primary department in the church 
school of the Riverside Church, New York, 
and in this little book they give us their 
method of teaching little children about 
the beginnings and development of life. 
The title, of course, is borrowed from the 
poem by William Herbert Carruth begin- 
ning “A fire-mist and a planet,” and per- 
haps one could not say more for the book 
than that Professor Carruth would have 
rejoiced to see Sunday school teaching so 
intelligently conducted and conbining so 
well a reverence for truth and a respect for 
the eager imagination and faith of children. 

This book is a laboratory record. It 
preserves for us the materials used with a 
group of children of third-grade age, and 
it tells us how, in the course of the use of 
this material, the spontaneity and interest 
of the children was welcomed and utilized, 
Children’s questions set the problem, but 
the teachers were far from passive; they 
were prepared to direct and lead the ques- 
tioning minds. 

As Mr. Herriot, of Union Seminary, a 
parent of one of the members of the class, 
points out, it is not expected that teachers 
using this book will simply attempt to re- 
produce this unit of work with another 
third-grade group. Nevertheless, the book 
is full of wise suggestion both as to the 
content of lessons dealing with the begin- 
nings of life and as to the technique em- 
ployed by experienced and wise teachers 
in a thoroughly up-to-date school. 

It is interesting to notice that in River- 
side church school there is no attempt to 
teach under a schedule such as still pre- 
vails in the vast majority of Sunday schools. 
Half an hour or less with children made 
restless by unmeaning “opening exercises” 
and announcements does not suffice for 
the teacher who wants to accomplish any- 
thing significant. From nine-thirty to 
ten or ten-fifteen there is a period for ac- 
tivity (projects) or browsing; from ten or 
ten-fifteen the class is assembled for dis- 
cussion, or for the consideration of new 
material, with story dramatization; from 
eleven to eleven-thirty the whole primary 
department holds a service of worship in 
the chapel; then there is lunch, stories are 
told the children, new assignments are 
given out, ete., and finally from twelve to 
twelve-thirty there is music! 

The bibliography, on science and his- 
tory, on primitive life and early beliefs, on 
the growth of the idea of God in the Bible, 
and on story material useful for illustrative 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


purposes, will prove very helpful to 
teachers who wish to work out for them- 
selves courses with a similar purpose. 

This is a book every modern Sunday 
school should obtain and put into the 
hands of its primary leader. 


* * 


Fascism 


Gospel of Fascism. By Kirton Varley. 
(Generation Press: 75 Varick St., New 
York. $2.50, cloth bound.) 


I suppose most of us are more concerned 
with the day-to-day news of Fascism as 
it plays with the destinies of whole nations 
than with the question who first suggested 
the political form adopted by true Fascism. 
Mr. Varley points out that we use the term 
Fascism too carelessly, and that the prin- 
cipal feature of Fascism’s political struc- 
ture was suggested by himself years ago, 
as early as 1916 to be precise, in a pam- 
phlet called “The Unseen Hand,” pub- 
lishedin England. At that time he pointed 
out what is still recognized by too few, 
that anti-Semitism is merely an instrument 
in the hands of reactionaries who wish to 
turn the attention of misery-burdened 
classes to victims on which their discontent 
can avenge itself. And he set forth at 
that time a plan for the ‘‘Corporative 
State” organizing into a political unity all 
the economic, social and religious activities 
of the people, substituting the heads of 
the corporations for the corrupt and talka- 
tive politicians, and establishing the au- 
thoritarian principle in a council repre- 
senting the various corporations. This, of 
course, is the form the Fascist State 
finally adopted after Mussolini toyed with 
various other possible programs for his 
revolution. 

Mr. Varley, an Australian by birth, a 
worker who for the last six years has been 
running his-own cleaning business in San 
Francisco, publishes his book for himself. 
He recognizes that the book, as prepared 
and seen through the press by a self-edu- 
cated man, almost inevitably has limita- 
tions. The most serious limitation, from 
the reader’s point of view, is the discur- 
siveness and wordiness. It is difficult to 
follow the author’s argument because he 
insists on bringing so many different 
themes into one book. The volume is, 
indeed, a rather discouraging melting-pot 
into which a very earnest, thoughtful, self- 
sacrificing man (we do not say, as some 
would say, fanatic) has thrown a lot of in- 
teresting thoughts of his own and ma- 
terials gathered from a great variety of 
sources. 

The belief that such a book will secure 
any significant circulation and give the 
author any influence is rather pathetic. 
But Mr. Varley sees his own messiahship 
so much in the foreground that he cannot 
become detached and definite in state- 


ment about what is going on in the world. 
Yet it is of such stuff that prophets and 
martyrs are made! One cannot blame pub- 
lishers for looking askance at such a vol- 
ume, but one has a sneaking respect for a 
man who goes ahead to put out his own 
book. 


* * 


Biosophy 
Back to the Nameless One. Bio- 
sophical Poems by Frederick Kettner. 

(Macoy Publishing Company: New 

York. $1.50.) 

Mary Siegrist has translated the poems 
of an Austrian teacher of Biosophy, a 
“science”’ which claims to integrate philos- 
ophy, religion, ethics, art, economics, and 
politics into a harmonious whole. Dr. 
Kettner has come to New York and is 
there presenting his new form of ethical 
culture. What the poems are in their 
original tongue it is hard to judge. The 
translations do not succeed in suggesting 
that they have any literary excellence. 
They read rather like a high school girl’s 
attempts to show that she understands 
Rabindranath Tagore and is ready for his 
mantle to fall upon her. There is nothing 
one can take exception to, but there is 
nothing memorable, either in the content 
or in the form. 

* * * 


CAMP BENSON, NEWPORT, MAINE 


Beside Lake Sebasticook amid beautiful 
shade trees and under a clear blue sky, 
over one hundred Universalists and 
friends met Sunday, July first, for the an- 
nual open air service. 

Early morning found some rather omi- 
nous clouds in the sky, but as the day 
progressed all changed to result in almost 
ideal weather. This year—the eighth 
annual meeting—friends came from more 
places than ever before. The list of places 
is inspiring—-Washington, D. C., Attleboro, 
Brockton, Sharon and Stoughton, Mass., 
Newport, Pittsfield, Dexter, Dover-Fox- 
croft, Exeter, Waterville, Guilford, Au- 
gusta, Bangor, Swanville, Oakland, Milo, 
and Sangerville, Maine. 

The music was especially fine. Miss 
Ruth Eaton of Sharon, Mass., an accom- 
plished violinist, played two numbers, and 
the male quartette of the Community 
Church of Dover-Foxcroft, a group that 
has won considerable local fame, sang two 
numbers. 

The service was in charge of Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Metz of the Dexter church. Other 
ministers sharing in-the service were Rev. 
Herbert Livingston of the Community 
Church of Dover-Foxcroft, Rev. Lawrence 
Abbott of the Federated Universalist- 
Unitarian Church of Waterville, and Rev. 
Milo G. Folsom of Pittsfield. The sermon 

(Continued on page 893) 
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CREATIVE ACTIVITY IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


This is the title of a course to be given at 
the Religious Education Institute at Ferry 
Beach (July 21-28). Mrs. Hall, the in- 
structor, is director of religious education 
in the Unitarian church at Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. A Standard course, the first period 
will be devoted to a study and discussion of 
principles, the second to activity. This 
will be known as the Workshop, and pupils 
will have opportunity to create and ex- 
periment with various materials. Mrs. 
Hall writes of her course as follows: 


If religion is a philosophy of life that 
affects action, persistent practice of co- 
operative behavior is one of the funda- 
mental objectives of the church school of 
today. But we have learned that mere 
activity in religious education is not 
enough. What kind of activity should we 
foster? What is the purpose of the ac- 
tivity? Is it really valuable to the develop- 
ment of the pupil as an individual, as well 
as of the class? Is the pupil a better per- 
son because of this experience? These are 
some of the questions we shall ask our- 
selves at Ferry Beach in our discussion of 
creative activity in the church school. 

The old Herbartian method of “learning 
first’ and “doing afterwards” we shall 
debate in relation to the findings of modern 
psychologists who tell us that we “‘learn 
while doing,” and that this learning we can 
use in other experiences. The whole dis- 
cussion of activity problem then confront- 
ing the teacher of religion is how to create a 
setting in which the pupils can discover 
truth for themselves, put into actual 
practice fair play, courtesy, honesty, 
generosity, self-denial and other Christian 
ideals; to give the children direct and im- 
mediate contact with life situations. This 
in brief we shall find is the purpose of all 
activity in the church school. 

At Ferry Beach we hope to study to- 
gether how we may utilize these life situa- 
tions in our schools of religion, experi- 
menting as far as possible with the project 
method, in all forms of handwork, drama- 
tization, music, worship, activities in and 
out of class. By guiding the children to 
write and act their own Bible plays, to 
compose songs for specific occasions, by 
encouraging them to produce original gifts 
to give away with a clearly-defined purpose, 
to paint (including the newly discovered 
finger-paint), cut, design, model, and to use 
such tools of teaching, we shall be illus- 
trating the modern psychological treatise 
that human beings learn best when they 
enter whole-heartedly into an enterprise 
which is their own, an enterprise which in- 
volves creative experience on their part. 

We shall study how we may help our 
pupils to grow by letting them assume re- 
sponsibilities, how to share in planning 


enterprises that extend over a long period 
of time. We shall discuss methods of in- 
suring class work in which each period will 
show some problem solved, some unit of 
work begun, some technique achieved, 
with the enthusiastic support of every boy 
and girl. 

By means of active class discussion, 
group cooperation in planning projects, 
carefully assigned reading, the making of 
note-books illustrating specific forms of 
hand-work to be encouraged, we shall hope 
as a class to live in an intensive week’s 
program the kind of life we should like to 
share with our future pupils. In this way 
we may catch a vision of the full purport 
and challenge of creative activity in re- 
ligious education. 

Kathryn Hulbert Hall. 


REGARDING FERRY BEACH 


Oftentimes the unexpected happens. 
We cannot change it even though it may 
upset our careful planning. We must ac- 
cept it and do the next best thing. 

The unexpected has happened in regard 
to plans for this year’s Religious Educa- 
tion Institute at Ferry Beach. With 
great pleasure we have announced that 
Dr. Angus H. MacLean, professor at St. 
Lawrence University, vice-president of the 
General Sunday School Association, and 
author of “The New Era in Religious 
Education,” would offer a Standard Course 
on ‘“‘The Bible in the Progressive Church 
School.” 

Within the past week word reached us, 
in the necessary roundabout fashion, that 
Dr. MacLean and his entire family were 
in quarantine—his small son Colin being 
stricken with scarlet fever. Since they are 
all at home, it means that for a month they 
will not be permitted to venture beyond 
their own portals, and the presence of Dr. 
MacLean at Ferry Beach will be denied 
us. 

That meant securing someone else at the 
last moment to fill the breach. Months 
ago we asked Mr. Kapp, our genial as- 
sistant dean of a year ago, to join us again. 
At that time he expected to study at 
Union Theological Seminary during this 
summer. But since his refusal, his plans 
have changed, and when we appealed to 
him a second time, he was glad to be able 
to help us. 

So in place of ‘“‘The Bible in the Pro- 
gressive Church School” we are offering a 
five-period course on “‘The Literature of 
the Bible.’ Mr. Kapp will endeavor to 
make this as practical as possible for the 
church school teacher. His appreciation 
of this field of work, coupled with his en- 
thusiasm, will bring new meaning to books 
and chapters that we take all too casually. 

We are indeed sorry for this misfortune 
that has befallen the entire MacLean 


family, and hope that it will not “spread.” 
In the meantime we shall appreciate all’ 
that Mr. Kapp has to give us at Ferry 
Beach, and look forward to meeting Dr. 
MacLean there next summer. 
* * 
A WORD OF THANKS FROM 
SUFFOLK 

I could by no means allow this school 
year to terminate without some word of 
appreciation for the many kindnesses ex- 
tended to us by our church schools old and 
new. This has been a very successful 
year, in spite of all the obstacles we have 
had to surmount in our field of work. 

For every gift of clothing, books, toys, 
words of encouragement and interest in our 
school, I want each person responsible to 
know that I am more than grateful. 

I know of only one way to reciprocate; 
and that is by working with my co-workers 
and children to instill in them the true 
spirit of loyalty through service to others. 
Tf I can do that then I shall feel satisfied 
that I am meeting in part the obligations 
of a leader, one who moulds the character 
of boys and girls in their youth. 

My idea can best be expressed in the 
words of Henry Van Dyke, who said: 
“Though I am poor send me to carry some 
gift to those who are poorer, some cheer 
to those who are lonelier.” 

May your happiness and blessings be 
ten-fold to those which you have provided 
for us. 

Yours gratefully, 
Annie B. Willis. 
x x 
FOLKS AND FACTS 

The week of July 2 Miss Andrews took 
as part of her annual vacation, spending 
it in attendance at the Congregational 
Religious Education Institute at Craig- 
ville, on Cape Cod. 


Miss Yates has been at Murray Grove 
this past week, serving both the G.S.S. A. 
and W. N. M. A. as a member of the In- 
stitute faculty. She traveled via the 
Savannah Line to and from New York. 


The Program Committee of the Sabbath 
School Union held its first meeting for 
1934-35 at 16 Beacon St. on June 22. The 
first event of the season will be an outdoor 
institute, similar to last year’s at Cedar 
Hill, held on a Saturday afternoon and 
evening in September. The Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, an organization 
of Unitarian church school leaders of 
Greater Boston, has asked if its members 
may share in this session also. The sug- 
gestion was a welcome one and a cordial 
invitation has been extended. 

The church must eventually rest its 
case on results. 

Leaven is not leaven it it is not leavening. 

Roy L. Smith. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone will be in 
Boston as chief editorial writer on the 
Leader from July 16 until Labor Day. 


Miss Harriet G. Yates, of the General 
Sunday School Association, has been in 
Murray Grove, N. J., the past week. 


Dean Lee S. McCollester will sail on 
the Statendam July 21 with his daughter 
and her family to spend the summer in 
Brittany. He will go to Copenhagen for 
the Congress of Liberal Religions. 


Bishop Fred B. Fisher of Ann Arbor, 
Mish., for four years pastor of the First 
Methodist Church in that city, has been 
elected professor of the philosophy of re- 
ligion at Boston University. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway, minister of 
All Souls Church, Brooklyn, New York, 
making a vacation trip with his family 
around a rather wide circle of New England, 
Canada and the Great Lakes, called on his 
many friends at the Boston Headquarters 
on Tuesday, July 3. 


Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield made the 
principal address at a Lafayette Com- 
memoration Service in Woodstock, Ver- 
mont, July 12. Otis Skinner gave a read- 
ing. The service was held in the White 
Meeting-house (Congregational), where a 
memorial service for Lafayette was held 
one hundred years ago. 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert E. Belden of 
Hartford, Conn., and their daughter, Mrs. 
Lawrence W. Abbott, wife of the Uni- 
versalist minister in Waterville, Maine, 
were in Boston July 9, and Mr. Belden 
and Mrs. Abbott called at the Leader office. 
Mr. and Mrs. Belden had been visiting 
the Abbotts in Waterville, and Mrs. 
Abbott and her little daughter were going 
back to Hartford with them for ashort visit. 


Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn, 
Mass., who is in Provincetown with his 
family for the summer, will spend mid- 
July at the Conference of Ministers, Union 
Theological Seminary, and the first week 
in August at the Pastors’ Institute, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. On July 22 Dr. Rose 
preaches before the Star Island Confer- 
ence of Unitarians. 


In a recent number of the Psychological 
Bulletin Dr. Hadley Cantril of Harvard 
University listed “Billy Sunday, the 
Man and His Method,” by Dr. Frederick 
W. Betts, as a contribution to the ‘‘social 
psychology of every day life.” This work 
was brought out by the Universalist 
Publishing House in 1916. 


Mrs. Carl F. Henry, who has been in 
the hospital at Mexico City for many weeks, 
will leave for Pasadena July 20. Mrs. 
Henry, who fell and broke her hip in 


and Interests 


Mexico City, writes a letter full of ap- 
preciation of the kindness of Americans in 
Mexico, including the American Ambas- 
sador and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Daniels, 
and members of the Community Church. 
She also expresses deep gratitude for letters 
of sympathy. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., took the ser- 
vice and preached the sermon at King’s 
Chapel, Boston,July 8. 


During the summer Dr. Howard Davis 
Spoerl is making an English translation of 
Allgemeine Psychologie, or ‘General Psy- 
chology,” by Prof. William Stern, formerly 
of Hamburg, Germany. Professor Stern, 
who is widely known as a psychologist, 
will begin teaching at Duke University in 
September. 


California 


Los Angeles.—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
D.D., pastor. A series of Sunday evening 
forum meetings featuring addresses by 
Dr. Shepard on current economic programs 
has been drawing capacity crowds. The 
Sunday school room adjoining the audi- 
torium has been opened, and every avail- 
able chair from the dining-room and parlor 
moved into the two audience rooms. With 
all possible space made available, numbers 
of people have stood for the program and 
others have been turned away. Preced- 
ing the main evening meeting, the young 
people of the church conduct a forum on 
general topics. Recent speakers have been 
Prof. Archibald Bell of Los Angeles Junior 
College, Prof. Walter Knox Roth of Comp- 
ton Junior College and Judge Ben Lindsey. 
These meetings are well attended, Judge 
Lindsey drawing a capacity crowd. 


Maine 


Pittsfield —Rev. Milo G. Folsom, pastor. 
On June 24 the Pittsfield church held its 
last regular service before vacation. The 
parish has had a busy year. The church 
school has maintained a high average of at- 
tendance and efficiency. 
Day fifteen children were christened. The 
Field Day was successfully held at Camp 
Benson on June 19 with almost the entire 
school present. The young people’s work 
has been consistently carried on. Some of 
the outstanding events of the church ac- 
tivities this spring have been the Haster 
drama presented by a group of the older 
young people, the visit of the Colby Col- 
lege deputation team which enacted the 
missionary drama, “Ba Thane,” and the 
visit of a group from the Dexter Univer- 
salist church which presented “Simon the 
Leper.” The church was crowded for all 
these dramatic sermons. Among the so- 
cial activities have been the “Baked Owl 
Supper” by the Mission Circle, and the 
aniiual play by the U. L. A. S. 


On Children’s 


New York 

Brooklyn.—Rev. Cornelius Greenway,. 
pastor. The last morning service was held 
Sunday, June 24, with the largest congre- 
gation at a closing service in five years, 
and one of the largest congregations of 
the entire year. At the closing service of 
the Sunday school a portrait of the late 
Miss Kate von Nostrand was presented to: 
the church by her nephew, Mr. William 
Ostertag. The photograph was suitably 
framed, also the twenty-seven gold bars: 
signifying twenty-seven years of perfect 
attendance. Children’s Day was ob- 
served on June 17. Mr. Ernst Strat- 
mann was the godfather for two of his. 
great grandchildren, who were christened 
by the pastor. Five children were chris- 
tened. The pastor was the commencement. 
speaker at two high schools, one public 
school, and took an active part in the 
commencement of the Brooklyn Law 
School. Miss Emily Adele Brockway, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Winslow 
Brockway, was married to Mr. Russell D. 
Higgins of Brooklyn on Friday, June 2, in 
Holy Trinity Church, Episcopal, by Mr. 
Greenway. The morning congregations: 
have shown a remarkable increase over 
the past four years. Mr. Greenway will 
soon begin his sixth year as pastor of All 
Souls. Since May, 1938, he has christened 
seventeen children and three adults, 
married sixteen couples and officiated at. 
twenty-one funerals. We have placed in. 
permanent and temporary positions since 
last October twenty-three men and three 
women and have distributed food tickets. 
to the needy members of 2,250 families. 
Mrs. Walter R. Hill and Miss Sarah 
Umpleby were in charge of this magnif- 
icent piece of social work. A group of 
women meet every Monday evening in the 
trustees’ rooms to sew for the poor children 
and the foundlings of Brooklyn. More 
than 2,740 little children have been dressed 
by that group. All this (feeding of the 
poor and dressing of the ilttle ones) has 
been done since last October. At the close 
of the church year the pastor reports that 
he has addressed ninety-four gatherings, 
and attended seventy-one executive board 
meetings of the Brooklyn Division of Social 
Service under the auspices of the Federa- 
tion of Churches in Brooklyn and the Sal- 
vation Army Social Center. This summer 
we are sending a little girl to a health camp 
for eleven consecutive weeks. Fourteen 
adults have joined our church since last 
November., We had an elephant steak 
dinner (paper elephant) at which we sold 
elephant steak at $1.00 a2 pound. To date 
we have sold 1,241 1-2 pounds, that 
brought us an added income of $1,241.50. 
Two hundred and fourteen parishioners 
attended the dinner. This was by far the 
largest annual parish dinner for many 
years. Our Haster offering was $1,341, and 
our Christmas offering brought us $910. 
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Brattleboro.—Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, 
Ppastor. Our parish and community re- 
feently were saddened by the death of 
reeman Scott, who had for many years 
been a loyal worker in our church. Mr. 
peott was a leader in Brattleboro, and his 
h ommon sense and good judgment were of 
i 
| 


iereat value to his neighbors. Such men 
annot be replaced. Rev. Edwin P. Wood, 
beloved pastor of All Souls Church for 
ii years, who resigned because of ill 
health, and moved away from Brattleboro, 
‘has now returned to the community. where 
e and Mrs. Wood are happily situated. 
‘The church is ending a very successful 
Nyear. Hight new members were received 
hat Holy Thursday communion and two at 
ithe summer communion. The pastor 
lecicaed seven children during the Chil- 
(dren’s Day service. The annual canvass, 
| which was made in May, brought in ahout 
‘$1,000 more than that of last year. Mr. 
Hoyt is chairman of the local social hy- 
‘giene committee, a group which is re- 
sponsible for the new community swim- 
ming place on the West River. Before this 
summer, Brattleboro did not have a super- 
vised swimming program, consequently 
this new project is a valuable asset to the 
community. Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson 
preached July 1 in exchange with Mr. 
Hoyt. Our minister has made several 
addresses for special occasions during the 
vear, the Memorial Day address at Wil- 
mington, Vt., and a special address to the 
Community Club of Westminster, Vt., 
being among those delivered. He was 
appointed as the speaker for the com- 
mencement program at the Brattleboro 
Memorial Hospital July 11. The Ladies’ 
Circle, under the presidency of Mrs. W. H. 
Richardson, has been highly successful in 
sponsoring and completing a program not 
only financially but culturally worth while. 
The Y. P. C. U. has grown in strength and 
ability; membership increased from six to 
more than twenty during the year. Ar- 
thur Whitney continues to serve as super- 
intendent of the church school and adult 
counsellor to the Y. P. C. U. The union 
is sending two delegates to Rowe Camp 
and the school is sending one to Ferry 
Beach. 


* * 


Y. P. C. U. OF CONNECTICUT 


On June 17 the State Y. P. C. U. of 
Connecticut gathered at the summer home 
of Dr. T. A. Fischer at Stony Creek. 
About 115 members were present, repre- 
senting the six Connecticut unions. 
There were also five Connecticut ministers 
in the group. 

It was a perfect day. Bathing and 
games were enjoyed by everyone. About 
five o’clock the group went on a boat ride 
around Thimble Islands. The skipper (an 
old salt) told different legends about these 
most interesting islands. After the ride 
the group enjoyed a picnic lunch. 

In the meantime the state board held its 
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third meeting of the year. Delegates were 
elected for the Murray Grove Convention. 
It was decided that we take up a collection 
at the devotional service, the money being 
sent to the Clara Barton Diabetic Camp. 

Just before sundown a short devotional 
service was led by Robert Hayter, state 
devotional superintendent. Rev. Stanley 
Manning and Mrs. Manning both spoke 
on the Clara Barton Camp and its work. 

The collection taken, amounting to 
$10.50, was sent on to the camp. 

The service was closed with the lowering 
of the American flag while the group stood 
at attention as they joined in singing “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” 

On Saturday, June 28, the young people 
of the New Haven union were entertained 
at the summer home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ezra B. Wood. A treasure hunt was 
planned by the younger John Wood, a 
prominent Y. P. C. U. member. A base- 
ball game was also played, but was called 
when the ball was lost. In the early eve- 
ning a hot dog roast and all the fixings 
was enjoyed by all. 

Jonn Peterson. 


* * 

CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1934 
Previouslyreported! 4.0.4 seas meter 914 
Peabody Massy Yat. se. 2 
IBratileboroa ts, shee Gerke oe ae ae 2 
otal Sa lone we Ae eae 918 

* * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 185. Brattleboro, 
Wits, brooklyn, IN. ¥-, All) Souls, 5. 
Peabody, Mass., 3. Total, 210. 

CAMP BENSON, NEWPORT, MAINE 
(Continued from page 890) 

was preached by Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell of 

Attleboro, Mass. 

He pointed out the courage that was a 
necessary part of the faith of our church 
fathers to preach liberalism. But necessity 
for courage was not confined to our fathers’ 
day. In a world life where indifference, 
temptation, the willingness to think in 
terms of war and bloodshed, and other 
movements and forces utterly opposed to 
the teachings of the Nazarene, are so evi- 
dent, it requires much courage to preach 
and much courage to live the precepts of 
righteousness, justice, and love as taught 
by Jesus, the Christ. 

The speaker pointed out the possibility 
of various interpretations of Jesus’ teach- 
ings, and then gave a brief but clear and 
forceful word picture of what “‘the spirit- 
ual authority and leadership of Jesus 
Christ”? meant to him. 

In concluding he emphasized again that 
“this is my Father’s world,” that if we 
have convictions for the right and have the 
courage to express them in our living, there 
is no need for fear or lack of confidence. 

Following the service many gathered in 
family groups and enjoyed a picnic lunch. 
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Thus ended another very successful Camp 
Benson open air service. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins is minister of 
the Universalist National Memorial Church 
in Washington, D. C. 

Wallace B. Conant is a manufacturer of 
Concord, Mass. He was in Russia last 
year in the party conducted by Sherwood 
Eddy, and made a study of farms and fac- 
tories there. 

Dr. William E. Gilroy is editor of Ad- 
vance, formerly The Congregationalist. 

Rev. Hubert C. Herring, secretary of 
the Congregational Department of Social 
Relations, is associate editor of Advance. 

Prof. Arthur E. Holt is professor of so- 
cial ethics in Chicago Theological Seminary 
and the Divinity School of Chicago Uni- 
versity. . 

Miss Ruth Reed of North Weymouth, 
Mass., graduated from Jackson College in 
June. 

Mrs. Minnie G. Ayres is the wife of Dr. 
Samuel Gilbert Ayres. Dr. and Mrs. Ayres 
were missionaries in Japan from 1918 to 
1924. 

Prof. George Milton Janes is head of the 
Department of Economics and Sociology 
in Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.80 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist. 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 1.15 
p. m. every Friday. Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill, 11 a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universale 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.tol10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAI, Cincinnati, Ohio, 2.80 a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1830 likocycles. 

Eh ac 
A GOOD OPPORTUNITY 


There is an opportunity for a middle-aged woman 
to secure a good home with a fine family in Wellesley, 
Mass. Her duties would be the care of a child of 
two. Wages about $1 to $2 per week. Family 
consists of the father of the child and his sister, who 
does all the housekeeping. If interested, please get 
in touch with Mrs. Florence I. Perin, 23 Naples Road, 
Brookline, Mass. 

ys 
COMMUNION SET 


Any church desiring to secure a communion set 
composed of a tankard and two goblets may receive 
information concerning such a set, which is avail- 
able, by writing to the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

kee 


ONTARIO ASSOCIATION 


The annual “Universalist Day’’ of the Ontario 
Association of Universalists will be held at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Hill on the Victor-Mendon 
Road in Victor, N. Y., on Wednesday, July 25. Alt 
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Universalists within traveling distance are cordially 
invited to be present. Lunch at noon followed by 
addresses in the afternoon. Those attending are ex~ 
pected to bring their own lunch, cups, plates and 
silver. Coffee and ice cream are served on the 
grounds at a nominal price. For further particulars, 
address Mrs. Fanny McGonegal, 220 Dorchester 
Road, Rochester, N. Y. 
xO 
GEORGIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual session of the Georgia Universalist 
Convention will meet at the Canon Church, Thurs- 
day through Sunday, August 16 to 19, 1934, to hear 
reports, elect officers, and transact any other business 
that may legally come before the session. All of our 
churches are urged to send delegates. 

L. C. Prater, Secretary. 
x 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Letter of license as minister granted: March 26, 
Thomas Sinclair and Harry M. Cary. April 30, 
Howard B. Gilman (renewed), and George H. 
Wood (renewed). May 28, Emerson Schwenk (re- 
newed). June 19, Carl A. Storm. 

Letter of license to ordained clergyman granted: 
April 30, Rev. H. H. Noyes (license renewed). May 
28, Rev. Elbridge Stoneham (duel fellowship). 

7 Ordination authorized as follows: May 28, George 
H. Wood. June 19, Howard B. Gilman. 

Letter of transfer granted: June 19, George H. 
Wood to Ohio. : 

Accepted on letter of transfer: Rev. A. N. Foster 
from Connecticut. 

Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 
cS 8: 
PULPIT BIBLE OFFERED 


Any church desiring a pulpit Bible in first-class 
condition is urged to get in touch with Rev. Tracy 
Pullman, First Unitarian-Universalist Church, Eu- 
clid Avenue at East 82d Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Oy ae 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid has pledged $1,000 on 
mortgage of Rowland Hall. A fair is held each year 
during Church School and Missionary Week. 

Articles are urgently solicited from all our churches 
and friends. 

Until July 10 send gifts to Mrs. Eben Prescott, 230 
Middle Street, Braintree, Mass. After July 10, 
The Quillen, Saco, Maine. 

* ox 
FERRY BEACH SUMMER PROGRAM 


duly 21-28. Religious Education Institute. 

July 28-31. Seminar (auspices G. 8. S. A.—special 
rate for delegates staying over from the R. E. I. 
Others most welcome.) 

August 4-11. W.N.M. A. Institute. Ministers’ 
Confeience. Camp Cheery—Clara Barton Guild 


girls. 
* * 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR—AUG. 


To the Friends of Murray Grove: 
This year, more than ever, we shall need your aid. 
Any donation of money or any article that may 
be sold, will be gratefully received. Dressed dolls 
and handkerchiefs wil! be featured at a special table. 
(Mrs. Robert) Elizabeth M. Tipton, 
Chairman of the Fair Committee. 
Until July 10, 7026 Limekiln Pike, Philadelphia, 
Pa. After July 10, Murray Grove House, Forked 
River, New Jersey. 


17-18, 1934 


* x 
UNION SUMMER SERVICES IN WASHINGTON 


The National Memorial Church will join All Souls 
Unitarian Church and Mount Pleasant Congrega- 
tional Church in union services from Sunday, June 
24, to Sunday, Sept. 2. From June 24 to July 15, 
inclusive, the services will be in Mount Pleasant 
Church; from July 22 to Aug. 5 in the Universalist 
ehurch; from Aug. 12 to Sept. 2 in All Souls Church. 

The preachers in the National Memorial Church 
will be: July 22, Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed of 
Watertown, New York; July 29, Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins; Aug. 5, Rev. Charles H. Emmons of Boston. 

The church will be open for visitors on week-days 
from 10 to 1, and on the Sundays when services are 
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held in the other churches from 1 to 8. Universalists 
coming to Washington during the summer will thus 
have opportunities to visit the National Memorial 
Church. 


Obituary 


Miss Celia Holt 


Miss Celia Holt of Stafford Springs, Connecticut, 
well known in her state and throughout our denom- 
ination for her philanthropy and her interest in Uni- 
versalism, died at her home on Wednesday, June 27. 
Stafford has lost one of its best loved and most use- 
ful citizens. She was born in Stafford, May 28, 1851, 
and had spent practically ail her life here. 

Miss Holt was a faithful member of the local 
Universalist church, serving for many years as a 
trustee and clerk of the church, and as a teacher of 
young ladies in the church school. She gave gener- 
ously of her time and money to the local hospital 
and library, to many schools and organizations in 
Connecticut and throughout the country. 

Many young people have been assisted in receiving 
an education through her generosity. A few years 
ago Miss Holt started a fund to help deserving people 
in the parish. And yet she never gave charity, but 
rather recovery from illness, education, opportunity, 
happiness, and friendship. Her giving was always 
unselfish and unealeulated. She was a remarkable 
woman and will be greatly missed. 

On Friday, June 29, a host of friends attended 
the funeral held at her home at 74 East Main Street. 
Rev. Clifford Db. Mewton, the pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church, was assisted by two former pastors, 
Rey. Harry A. Hersey of Danbury, Conn., and Rev. 
Charles Puffer. 


George E. Gom ley 


George E. Gomley of Abington, Mass., husband 
of Mrs. Mary W. Gomley, who has charge as leader 
of the services in the Universalist church there, died 
very suddenly in the night of June 15. Mr. Gomley 
had been at Harvard College in the evening, at- 
tending a dinner in Lowell House. Upon returning 
to Abington he was met at the train by his daughters. 
He retired at 11 o’clock, apparently in his usual 
health and in a happy frame of mind. He was stricken 
about 11.30 and lived but a half hour. 

Mr. Gomley had been under a great strain recently 
in working to get employment for the men of his 
town. 

Funeral services were held in the Universalist 
church on Sunday afternoon, June 17, conducted by 
Rey. C. Stanley Knott of the Congregational church 
and by Rev. Frederic R. Crownfield of the New 
Jerusalem Church. Mr. Gomley was head of the 
water department of Abington, and the bearers were 
employees of this department. Honorary bearers 
were Frank F. Whitney of Old Colony Commandery, 
K. T., William A. Robbins of Pilgrim Chapter, Ansel 
W. Craig of Abington Council, and Ernest Clark of 
John Cutter Lodge, William H. Garfield of Pilgrim 
Lodge, I. O. O. F., and Superintendent Edward Gam- 
mons of the Rockland water department. 


Local and Suburban 


At the service there were instrumental selections 
by Mrs. Mildred Fish, organist, Nathan Gottschalk, 
violinist, and Mrs. Grace MacAnaul, cellist. This 
trio played as one number Largo, a favorite of Mr. 
Gomley. 

Mr. Gomley was a most useful type of citizen, a 
man of broad sympathies, an exemplary father and 
husband. 


Charles H. Wood 


Charles H. Wood died at his home in Towanda, 
Pa., on June 29, after a long illness. In the death 
of Mr. Wood Towanda loses one of its best citizens 
and the Universalist church one of its most loyal 
and generous supporters. arly in life he united 
with the Church of the Messiah and was active and 
regular in attendance at its services. For nineteen 
years he was the treasurer. He was a trustee for 
many years, and held that office at the time of his 
death. He was a deacon for many years, a loyal 
member of the Murray Brotherhood, and was keenly 
interested in the welfare of the church. He was a 
Mason and the Masons turned out in large numbers 
at the funeral. For many years Mr. Wood had con- 
ducted a large and successful tailor shop and dry 
cleaning. He leaves a wife, one son, one daughter, 
one sister and three brothers. 

Rey. J. D. Herrick conducted the funeral service 
on Sunday afternoon at 4.30. 


(HE BETHANY UNFON FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cali attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiei 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces- 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Presiden. 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 
AJso in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publ shing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 
for catalog 
Massachusetts 
Bible Society 
41 Bromficld St. Boston 
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MISSION STUDY BOOK 1934-1935 


JAPANESE WOMEN SPEAK 


An American friend of both authors writes : 
“T do not know how the progress of Christian missions in a 
country like Japan can be more sensibly grasped than through 
reading these discriminating pages written by women who 
themselves are the products of missions.’’ 


The Chapter Headings are: ‘The Church at Work,” “‘New Oppor- 
| tunities,” “Advance in Education,” “Building the New Japan,” “Women 
at Home,” “Peace and International Friendship.” 


Price 50 cents paper covers—$1.00 cloth covers 


How to Use “Japanese Women Speak” 


A booklet containing program suggestions, study outlines, 
dramatizations, etc., for societies of women and young women. 


Price 15 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 


A Brief History of the Universalist Church 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By L. B. Fisher, D. D. 


Prepared under the direction of the Young People’s Christian Union. 
A handbook of our history, including in brief space also the outline of 
our faith and many sketches of those who have helped to give that faith 
form for efficient service. The book is useful as a text book for Sunday 
schools and Y. P. C. U. 


Price, 50 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, 


HOUSE 
Mass. 


IAAI 
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(John van Schaick, Jr.) 


The Little Corner Never Conquered. Price $1.50. 

Cruising Around a Changing World. (Out of Print.) 
Cruising Cross Country. (Out of Print). 

Nature Cruisings. Price $2.50. To Leader Subscribers 
The Little Hill Farm. Price $1.00. 

Love That Never Failed. Price $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street, Boston 


1921 
1923 
1926 
1928 
1930 
1933 


$1.00. 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schc- 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass 


0 | 
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Crackling 


“Hello! This is Mrs. Jones. Will you 
send some nice cutlets right away?” 

“I’m sorry, but we haven’t any cutlets ” 

“Well, then, a couple of nice lean pork 
chops.” 

“We haven’t any pork chops either, 
Mrs. Jones.” 

“Oh, how provoking! Then a small sir- 
loin steak will have to do.” 

“We haven’t any steak.” 

“For heaven’s sake! Aren’t you Smith 
the butcher?”’ 

“No, I’m Smith the florist.” 

“Oh! Well, send me a dozen white 
lilies. My husband must be starved to 
death by now.” —Tit-Biis. 

Angela shook her head with finality. 
“No, Tom, I can never be yours. Sorry,” 
she told her young swain. 

He took the blow quite calmly. 

“Allright,” he replied. ‘What about all 
’ my presents?” 

“T’ll return them, of course,” she said 
coldly. 

“Yes, I know you will,” he exclaimed, 
with some warmth; ‘‘but who’s going to re- 
turn all those cigars I gave your father and 
the pennies I gave your beastly little 
brother?”—Answers. 

* * 

Movie Manager: ‘‘So you think you can 
stand the severe duties of a film actor? 
You know, in our business we may find it 
necessary to throw you down a flight of 
stairs into a barrel of water!” 

Applicant: ‘Oh, I can stand that. I 
was collector for an installment furniture 
house for three years.” —Pathfinder. 

* * 

Mayor: “I never saw the park littered 
so with paper as it is this morning. How 
do you account for it?” 

Superintendent: “The Park Commis- 
sioner had leaflets distributed yesterday 
asking people not to throw paper about.” — 
Chelsea Record. 

* * 

There isn’t much practical advice to be 
given the hopeful young graduate this 
season, except to marry the first girl he 
finds who has a steady job.—Clyde Moore 
in the Ohio State Journal. 

* *k 

Or Was It Martha Washington?— 
Chicago has had the largest conflagration 
in its history since the famous cow of 
Betsy Ross kicked over the lamp in the 
gay 90’s.—Quebec paper. 

As we understand the National Economy 
League’s warning, the NRA, PWA, AAA, 
and CWA will very soon have to be fol- 
lowed by the PAY.—WNorfolk Virginian- 
Press. 

The auditorium of the First Baptist 
Church was well filled again last evening, 
and many faces could be seen throughout 
the audience.—Gloversville paper. 


Universalist Publishing House 


John van Schaick, Jr., Manager 


16 Beacon Street 176 Newbury Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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